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CHINA IN THE MARXIST MOULD 


The recent announcement of the Peking Gov- 
ernment that China was about to embark on a 
Five Year Plan caused mild surprise in the outside 
world. Eyebrows were raised because everyone 
knows that despite some improvements under th2 
Red Regime—at least on the plane of procedure 
and discipline—neither the administration nor the 
economy of China could yet be ready for such a 
step. Any plan of such a kind implies a detailed 
working out. of projects and priorities, allocations 
and accounts, schemes and schedules on a scale 
which is clearly beyond the capacity of Vnins: s 
economy or society at present. 


It is evident that there has been neither time 
nor opportunity for the vast amount of preparatory 
work that must be involved in such a major step. 
All the Governmental, Party and Export ‘‘cadres” 
have been engaged in a hectic round of “drives” 
against this or that hostile element, or relic of 
feudalism, on the home front; while a tremendous 
amount of the nation’s manpower and brainpower 


has drained itself out in the futile effort of Chinese . 


aid to the aggressors in Korea. Staggering from 
meeting to meeting, their ears deafened and their 


brains addled with the interminable propaganda, 


confessions and accusations, party comrades and 
administrators have been unable to do any construc- 
tive thinking, or to undertake all the practical pre- 
parations without which no general planning is 
‘conceivable, in any true sense of the term. 


World opinion has therefore waited with much 
interest to see whether this grandiose announce- 
ment was followed up with any statement of details 
_ for, in essence, this is the most boastful claim yet 
made by the Communists—that China should have 
advanced in these short years from the sheer: col- 
lapse of 1949 to planning on the Soviet level. 


Rus- 


sia itself went through a long preparatory period 
before even contemplating such a step. Whether 
from necessity or practical sense, Lenin saw to it 
that Russia went through a considerable period of 
‘‘fattening up” under the N.E.P. and of political 
education before taking the arduous plunge into 
‘‘Socialism of the Plan.” — 


No business-like statement of its aims and 
phases of China’s new Plan has however been forth- 
coming, so far. We are not even informed in ad- 
vance (as was the case in Russia from 1928 on- 
wards) what the main objectives, the order of 
priorities, the stages or the slogans of the Plan 
are to be. Speculation has therefore centered on 
two possible inferences. The first is that the 
Plan is no ‘‘Plan’”, in the sense of the fully pro- 
grammatic and calculated time and output sche- 


dule which the term normally implies, but a mere 


political declaration, attempting to proclaim the 
official ending of one stage in China’s Revolution 
and the opening of another. The second interpre- — 
tation—and here is a difference of degree rather — 
than of kind from the first—is that the so-called 
Plan is mostly “eyewash”, for the uses of bigger 
and better propaganda, from the point of view of | 
the outside world; while within China itself it 

may serve to set future ‘‘goals”’ or “targets” of 


some sort for the enslaved or deluded people for 


whom it is hardly necessary to go into statistical 
or technical detail, much less to furnish any cost- 
accounting. 


Unfortunately, however, we must now accustom 
ourselves to seeing the future of China decided so 
long as the present political group are in control 
not so much on the grounds of commonsense cr 
in terms of the rational calculation of require-- 


ments and of the means of satisfying them, as in 


| ‘ 
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terms of Marxist theory in general and Stalinist 


dogma in particular. It is necessary to say also, 
the Stalinist dogma of the moment, since Russian 
policy changes from time to time (in the perspec- 
tive of several years’ intervals) in swift zigzags 
from “Peace Campaign” to cold war and to hot 
war, and back again. While the final aims remain 
the same, the dogma used to justify them is changed 
with skill and alacrity. 


We must courageously face the fact that 
China’s policy is not now determined by China’s 
own interests—possibly not even, to any great 
extent, in China itself—but is merely an appendix 
to Russian policy and is set rigidly in a framework 
which is common to all the Russian-dominated 
areas. 


The move into the ‘‘Planning” phase is there- 
fore to be understood against the background of 
the present day from Albania to North Korea. In 
their political dogma—which has suffered funda- 
mental changes since Marx first propounded his 
theories of Sovereignty and International Relations 
—post-capitalist or “liberated” countries are in 
four stages of evolution. 


The first stage is that of the seizure of power 
and the complete assertion of the revolutionary 
authority. This is what the old-fashioned Marxism 
termed ‘‘the dictatorship of the Proletariat”. In 
the latter-day and Oriental versions, this becomes 
the “People’s Democratic Dictatorship”. What is 
in a name, it may be asked? Sometimes a small 
charge in terminology reflects a _ considerable 
change in basic thinking. In any case, in this 


first period, the theory is that the power of: 


capitalism in the country is broken; foreigners and 
class-enemies are expelled or liquidated, the State 
takes all the key positions in business and industry, 
carries out land reforms, etc. The middle class 
flatteringly included as ‘‘People’s Capitalists” at 
the beginning, are harnessed politically and social- 
ly, and bled economically, until the point of their 
virtual extinction is reached. 


The second stage which follows, is that of 


People’s Democracy. Agricultural and industrial 
enterprises under the actual ownership and opera- 
tion of the Government are expanded over practical- 
ly the whole field of the economy—usually rather 
more than three-quarters of the whole capacity but 
less than 90%. Collectivisation extends to the 
field of agriculture. Government and_ industrial 
administration movés closer to the Russian model. 
The last of the old generation of veterans of the 
Revolution, the foundation-members of the Party, 
along with Internationalists, Zoonists, ete., are 
usually tried and executed—or liquidated directly 
without these formalities—during this phase of the 
Revolution. Finally, and most significantly in this 
case, another sign of entry into the second phase is 
that a changeover is made from ordinary year-to- 
year budgetting to full-dress Planning, the 
conventional period for which is Five Years. (It 
is “no accident” that this should be so, because the 


established in Peking for the purpose. 
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satellite countries’ plans must be linia or geared — 
to the Soviet Union’s plans, which are in the Five 
Year scale). 


In the third staget-aivee probably more than 
one Five Year Plan—the period of Socialism is 
entered. The Soviet Union is now officially in this 
stage. It is heading rapidly (we are assured) into 
the fourth and final stage, that of Communism. 
But people are getting into serious trouble in Russia 
for overestimating this progress (just as others, or 
for that matter the same people at some other time, 
get into equally serious trouble for underestimat- 
ing_it). In Russia, in this Socialist period, there 
is still one important sector which is not entirely 
under State control (viz. Collective farming and 
some Cooperative activities), and money and credit 
are still by no means ‘‘neutral” or ‘‘passive” ele- 
ments in Russia. 


Against this backoround; it is easier to assess 


the meaning of the Peking proclamation. China 
has officially ‘‘advanced” into another stage. The 
Government is intent on forcing the pace. The 


Plan is useful psychologically in the first place 
for this: actual dates and quantities can be pro- 
claimed and everybody exhorted, persuaded or ob- 
liged to work to them, as if “they were a necessity 
for survival—when in fact they may be quite 
imaginary or arbitrary. In the second place, the 
Plan enables a good deal of practical tightening-up 
of Governmental control. There is already evidence 
of this. Book-keeping procedures are to be sim- 
plified and standardised, we learn. Individual en- 
terprises are no longer to have any jurisdiction over 
“basic construction” operations, the sole control 
and direction of which is given to a new Ministry 
This ex- 


treme centralisation is directly on the Russian 


model. 


A new category of (privileged) workers is 
arising, the “workers in basic construction”. Anyone 
deemed worthy of that appellation will be taken 
from his job in the general run of industry, and 
put into some rationalised key industry or project. 
To this extent, the so-called Plan is clearly also a 
new means for the State to gather to its own 


~“sector” (whether for the war in Korea, for the 


building of the large armaments at home or for 
its other war purposes) the pick of the nation’s 
scanty resources of trained or semi-trained labour. 

Manchuria (the North-Eastern Provinces) 
which contain some-90% of the industrial capacity 
of China, is the only area where the technical or 
environmental conditions are so advanced as ty 
make “Planning” in the proper modern sense cof 
the term, even partially applicable. Some sort 
of provisional Plan. has in fact been operating in 
that area since 1952: objectives are stated from 
time to time for 1957. Are the models worked out 
in Manchuria now to be applied further south? 
There is not yet sufficient direct evidence for this 
question to be answered. But imagination boggles 
at what this would require in the way of statistical, 
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THE UNITED NATIONS’ ACHIEVEMENT IN KOREA 


war, to some it may appear 
almost impossible of solution and to others too long drawn 
out, has at least this important point to its credit that the 
United Nations was forced into taking action and put into 
the field against the aggressors as an international army 
- united in a common cause and working harmoniously to- 
gether under a common commander. 


This, as posterity will recognise, is no small achieve- 
ment and forms in effect a starting point for close military 
cooperation between the free nations. 


The old League of Nations failed because it had no 
means of preventing aggression. Up to the time of the 
Korean war it looked as if the United Nations might fail 
in the same way. Without striking a single blow, the world 
watched Russia sweep one nation after another into its orbit 
and noted the setting up of an overlordship in China, this 
latter being the more astonishing in that the Chinese as a 
nation are very proud of their accomplishments and as a 
rule have found it hard to brook the interference from afar 
in their affairs such as is exerted by the Soviet in regard 
to all its satellites. 


The originality of the methods aenned by the Kremlin 
and the speed with which national governments were over- 
turned in favour of those of a communist persuasion, left 
the free democracies somewhat breathless and apparently 
unable to cope adequately with the situation thus created. 


s The invasion of Korea, however, was on more familiar 

lines, and the determination of the South Koreans to resist 
brought instant help from the USA, whose delegate to the 
UN later laid the matter before the Security Council. 
Fortunately as it happened the Soviet delegates were absent 
from the meeting, having boycotted the proceedings in pro- 
test against discussion of the Korean situation. The Securi- 
ty Council consequently was able unanimously to declare 
North Korea the aggressor and to call upon such member 
nations as could do so to provide such forces as they could 
spare for the defence of South Korea. This army is the 
first to have fought under the flag of the United Nations 


with the avowed object of resisting aggression wherever it 
may take place. 


An excellent and prompt response was made to the 
UN appeal. Apart from the divisions furnished by the 
USA, help was soon forthcoming from 15 different member 
nations, namely, Great Britain, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 


architectural, accounting, blueprinting and other 
essential types of work, and at the chaos that might 
follow if major operations of this kind were at- 
tempted with the means now available in China. 


If major changes in the whole economy and 
society are really to be embarked on by China, s9 
suddenly as this, the country will be thrown all 


the more completely into dependence on Russia, 


for technical assistance, financial assistance, and 
military assistance. As the involvement with Rus- 
sila becomes ever more total, millions of people hear 
with alarm of a new wave of trials and plots in 
Russia. The strain in China itself has for some 
time been acute; now it is doubled by the realisa- 
tion that the whole adventure depends in any case 
on the strength of the Soviet Union, and that there 
are evident signs of a state of extreme tension and 
‘crisis in Russia and Eastern Europe. 


Colombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, New Zea- 


land, the Netherlands, the Philippines, South =n Thai- 
land and Turkey. | 


In some instances it is true that owing to ‘other heavy 
commitments some of the member nations have not been 
able to provide more than a token force, and in the USA 
the opinion has been expressed of late that American troops 
havé borne a disproportionate share of the fighting in Korea. 
Without, however, in any sense minimising what the US 
has done the part taken by other nations and by the South 
Korean army itself should not be underestimated. 


The details, therefore, given in a press interview by 
General Van Fleet upon relinquishing his heavy respon-. 
sibility in the Far East, regarding the contribution made by 
the allied forces and the South Koreans are doubly welcome 
as showing that other nations than the US have not shirked 
their responsibility in the struggle. 


According to the General, the army of the South 
Korean Republic now numbers 600,000 men who have been 
trained under combat conditions and welded by savage fight- 
ing into a fine instrument of defence. On many occasions 
they have proved their worth and shown that they can be 
relied upon to take severe punishment without giving way. 
In addition, many thousands of South Koreans have been 
incorporated into US divisions; so that when American 
troops are referred to as having been in action it should be 


remembered that almost one-third of the men are South 
Koreans. 


In regard to the disposition of troops along the 155-mile 
front in Korea, General Van Fleet mentioned that 60% 
is held by ROK divisions, 25% by US forces and 15% by 
those of other nations. But more important than all else 
was his statement that “There have been no dissatisfactions 


or disagreements in the 29 months that we have fought here 
as a UN team.” 


When through the instigation of the Soviet the North 
Koreans aided by a large Chinese so-called “volunteer’’ 
army started the invasion of South Korea, they probably 
failed to realise the shock their action would give to the 
free democracies. A gamble was evidently taken that the 
country would be quickly overrun by the tremendous forces 
opposed to the comparatively few defenders. When the US 
divisions were pushed back to what seemed to be their last 
foothold on Korean soil, the planners in the Kremlin must 
indeed have felt that the gamble was justified, foreseeing 
an early termination to the struggle. The firm stand made 
by the Americans, however, and the speed with which help 
was rushed across the Pacific altered the whole position 
and the events that followed could not have been anticipated, 
least of all by anyone who could not understand the psycho- 
logy of freedom-loving nations. 


Little could the Kremlin have known that the United 
Nations would be successful in calling up its first army. 
Searcely could they have foreseen that the South Korean 


army would become a force in itself, to be reckoned with 


when the time for the making of peace arrives. 


Now they are faced with the question of how to with- 
draw without loss of dignity from an untenable position; 
unless, as is said in some quarters, they do not object to 
having the attention of their Chinese “allies” distracted 
from other matters that will some day call for attention. 


Mr. Vyshinsky; Soviet delegate to the United Nations, 
very drastically turned down what other nations thought a 
reasonable compromise in regard to the return of prisoners- 


of-war, put forward by the Indian Government in the hope 
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of finding a solution to the impasse created by Peking’s 

stand in requiring the return of all prisoners whether willing 

or not. Thereby he not only undermined the confidence 

of the Indian Govt in Russian good faith, but he also made 

it impossible for the opposing parties in Korea to con- 

tinue the armistice negotiations. His categorical refusal to > 
consider the compromise placed in its true light, if it had 

ever been in doubt, the role of Russia in the Korean affair 

as in all the satellite states including China. 


In spite of Soviet calculations—and dictatorships are 
not infallible—the prolongation of the Korean war may 
bring about a serious state of tension in the relationship 
of China and the Soviet. 


China, with its industrial resources either undeveloped 
or deteriorated through lack of knowledge and neglect is 
incapable of conducting war, even on a comparatively small 
scale as in Korea, without help from outside. Russia up 
to now has borne the brunt of supplying equipment, losses 
in which have been heavy, although China and North Korea 
have suffered such losses in manpower that it is now reported 
that the Peking Govt is combing China for transport workers 
to replace those killed in Korea. The Soviet Union, how- 
ever, as indicated in the daily press still lacks many essen- 
tials, and supplying the needs of the people in itself forms 
a stupendous task. When to this is added the weight of 
the Old Man of the Sea which like Sinbad the Sailor they 


CHINESE ENGINEERS AND 


The Vice-Chairman of the North-east People’s Govern- 
ment, Lin Feng, had some sharp things to say at a con- 
ference of those concerned with capital construction, in 
Mukden in December, chiefly about the reluctance of the 
Chinese engineers and technicians to “promote advanced 
experiences’—in other words, their refusal to do things 
the Soviet way. He also complained that those who were 
ready to go along with the Russian advisers did not get 
the credit they ought to receive from their superiors. The 
phenomenon of laissez faire, he said, exists in the creation 
and promotion of advanced experiences, and these advanced 
experiences were not evenly promoted. 


This piece of typical Communist jargon hides a seated: 
tude of sins, including excessive slavedriving of the workers 
and staff. Lin Feng referred specifically to the Nanhu 
work site in Mukden, where a certain brick-laying method 
was adopted in only 35% of the area. Many of the cadres 
professed lip service to these methods but didn’t even trouble 
to learn or understand them. For instance only two out of 
28 cadres of the capital construction company of the Chihsi 
Mining Bureau passed the test on knowledge of a speedy 
drilling method and the average marks were only 25 points. 
The position in the field of machinery foundation works is 
worse than in the field of civil engineering and construc- 
tion. 


Lin Feng accordingly laid it down that hereafter 


advanced experiences should be created in industrial capital . 


construction, including planning, actual work, management 
and political work. Quantity and speed had been developed 
but not quality and economy. Vast numbers of. staff and 
workers, and huge sums were concerned in capital con- 
struction, he said, and as the work sites were dispersed 
over a large area and much of the production depended on 
large-scale handicraft work, in which personnel are not 
yet experienced, great potentialities exist for improvement 
which must be immediately exploited. ‘To create know-how, 
to substitute machinery or semi-mechanical tools for handi- 
craft tools, and to substitute organic labour structure of 


spot. 
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_ have been obliged to shoulder, in: the form of assistance 


to China, they may well wish they had not embarked upon 
this perilous undertaking so fraught with unforeseen con- 
sequences. Especially as by now both the Kremlin and 


‘Peking must have realised that they cannot win; the best 


they can hope to achieve is a restoration of the status quo. 


Mr. Averill Harriman, former US Ambassador to 
Moscow and top-ranking adviser on Russian affairs to both 
President Roosevelt and President Truman, has pointed out 
that the Soviet states, confronted daily with enormous de- 
mands from Peking for the supply. of capital equipment 
not only for military but also for industrial purposes, will 
find this an’ évergrowing drain upon their resources, and 
he adds coustically, “The lesson of Korea may well be the 
most important lesson the Kremlin had to learn.” 


Recently the Peking Govt has been reported as desir- 
ing the composition of a new national anthem. One of the 
lines in the “March of the Volunteers” which at present 
serves this purpose reads: “The Chinese race has reached 
its most dangerous hour’, and this is considered dishearten- 
ing for the so-called “volunteer” army in Korea. But if 
for “the Chinese race’’ we substitute “communism”, there 
may well be much truth in the statement. The present 
stalemate in Korea may prove to be indeed a critical period, 
not only for the Chinese army but also for the relationship 
between the Peking Govt and the men in the Kremlin. 


SOVIET EXPERIENCE 


the rational division of labour for dispersed individual 
labour will greatly enhance labour productivity,” said Lin 
Feng, who went on to lay down the things to be done in 
the present winter. He outlines the usual Communist tech- 
nique such as study, survey and summing up of planning 
and of previous experience, and especially study on the 
Leadership. personnel are called upon to sum up 
their experiences in work site management and guidance and 
to master the whole set of technique concerning manage- 
ment of capital construction. Permanent workers in the 
work departments are to be increased step by step and to 
undergo winter training, ideological and technical education, 
and political personnel are ordered to co-ordinate their 
work with the economic work and “develop the functions 
of guaranteeing the success and supervising the work of 
capital construction.” 


Lin Feng gave an indication of the magnitude of the 
organisation already created for capital construction. An 
army of 300,000 persons has been created, composed of 63 
construction companies and four construction corps, which 
include 244,000 building workers, 9,000 technicians, and 
45,000 managerial cadres and staff members. “This huge 
‘army’,” he says, “is the basic force to accomplish the tasks 
of capital construction in 1952. Under the help of the 
Soviet experts, and through the positiveness and creativeness 
of the working-class, capital construction has been developed 
throughout the North-east. Initial experience has been 
gained in construction designing, geological survey, work site 
management, and political work and large numbers of pro- 
gressive producers have emerged.” 


In the preliminary advice laid down by the Party the 
study of “Soviet advanced experiences” was as important 
as “labour emulation’? in guaranteeing the accomplishment 
of the national economic plan. Chien Chun-jui, the Secre- 

tary-General of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, de- 
clared that eminent specialists had been sent from Russia 
to help in the construction of a new China. The Soviet 
rapid checking and repairing method, the industrial high 
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speed cutting, the parallel shaft-sinking method in coalmines, 
and the rhythmic production according to charts had been 
of great value, while the Soviet specialists “vigorously in- 
troduced advanced agricultural scientific theories and 
socialist agricultural construction experiences, provided 
valuable guidance in forestry enterprise, and also gave a 
warm welcome to visiting delegations from China.” Special 
gratitude was expressed to the Soviet engineer Bukov, who 
had rendered “indelible meritorious service’”’ in the gigantic 


Huai River control project and the Ching iver flood de- 
tention project. 


“The work of the Soviet specialists and the introduc- 
tion of the Soviet advanced experiences have much to do 
with the reform and development of our culture, education, 
science and health enterprises. The Various theories . and 
ideologies which belong to the bourgeois ideological system 
and are contradictory to the interests of the people have 


been severely criticised, and the Soviet advanced scientific 


theories and techniques are being extensively studied and 
accepted by the broad masses of the Chinese people: first 
of all the intellectuals.” 


But it was not enough, said the high priest and or- 
ganiser of Sino-Soviet friendship—it was not enough tw 
learn Soviet technique and knowledge all along the line; 
‘it is even more important that we should learn the high 
degree of internationalist and patriotic spirit of the Soviet 
Communists and people, taught and fostered by Lenin and 
Stalin in person. We should learn their collectivist and 
selfless labouring spirit, their noble resolution to remould 
the world, their resolute and courageous optimism, their 
sensitivity to and fervency for new things, their courageous 
spirit for creation, and their lofty Communist morality.” 


In other words, the highly educated and often expertly 
trained “bourgeois” technician from British and U.S. uni- 
versities must not only do things the Soviet way but must 
also genufiect before them as the last word in human 
wisdom. It is a double dose which few of them can readily 
stomach. 


One of the most famous pioneer private enterprises 
in North China, the Yung Li Chemical Works, was trans- 
formed into a joint State-private undertaking after the 
end of the five-anti campaign. It is one of many enterprises 
which have suffered a similar, or worse, fate since the 
attack on the industrialists and merchants—some have been 
taken over entirely. The Government has undertaken to 
make investments in the company—perhaps thus paying back 
the fines imposed on the concern during the five-anti—to 
ensure joint operation. The general manager of the works 
pointed out that the transformation of the enterprise from 
a private enterprise to one of the nature of State capital 
is an epoch-making event in the 35 years’ history of the 
concern. The acting Minister of Heavy Industry urged 
the staff members, who include some of China’s best chemi- 
cal industry technicians, and the workers to continue to 
develop the potentials of the company on the basis of the 
existing technique and equipment. 


This assurance no doubt reflected ‘the sharp friction 
between some of the British and American trained en- 
gineers and inexpert Communist politicians who have been 
trying to foist Soviet mechanics and Soviet technical and 
administrative ideas upon them. One of the bourgeois 
fellow-travellers, the Vice-Premier Huang Yen-pei, said the 
concern would follow the path of the “New Democracy’’ 
and not on the old capitalist path and would develop in 
the direction of Socialism. In some of the speeches by 
the Communist officials there was a sympathetic reference 
to the difficulties this enterprise had had to surmount in 
the past from the wicked reactionaries and even to the 
success it had attained, as a private enterprise, in laying 
the foundation of the chemical industry in China. It seems 
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to have done pretty well before the Government insisted on 
sharing the bed, for output of ammonium sulphate was 270% 
more than under the Nationalist regime and the output of 
soda ash was up 500% compared with the period under the 
Japanese. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By Professor E. Stuart Kirby 


Ch. XIX. THE MANCHUS AND THE MODERNS 


The last chapter discussed the Ming Period, 
which lasted from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, the very time of the Western world’s 
transition from the medieval period to modern 
nationalism. It was noted that two powerful im- 
pulses were inherited from that phase of Chinese 
history. These were: a peculiar and acute form 


of xenophobia, and an intense desire to maintain 


and enjoy the traditions and values of the ancient 
and integral culture of China itself. The former 


reaction was understandable and justifiable, con- 


sidering all that the Mongol domination had meant 
in exploitation or discrimination against the 
Chinese. This was bound to lead to a bitter and 
prejudiced anti-foreignism ; which was continued 


and reinforced in the’ succeeding Manchu period 
(1644-1911). 


Materially, the life of the Chinese may have 
been more prosperous and pleasant in times of 


foreign rule than in those of “indigenous” dynasties, 
In the Mongol period, China benefitted economi- 
cally and technically from being part of a vast 
pan-Asian unity; while the first part of the Man- 
chu period saw phenomenal progress through 
peaceful and orderly development. The studied 
comparison of actual standards and patterns of 
living, between different historical periods, is an- 
other important and neglected field of research. 


In respect of the second feature, the desire 
to cherish and develop a specifically Chinese society 
and civilisation, the effort of the Ming may be 
called a glorious failure. Whatever the artistic 
and literary results, gross faults and evil conse- 
quences followed in economic life and government. 
These led to a state of affairs so bad that foreign 
domination may even have seemed a lesser evil. 


One of the most characteristic actions of the 
Ming was to rebuild the Great Wall of China. 
Another was to build the city walls of Peking, 
and to complete many palaces which the Mongols 
had begun there. It is not easy to explain such 


developments in terms of the ‘‘economic interests 
of the ruling class’. 


Nearly all the descriptions of the contem- 
porary emergence of a ‘‘bourgeoisie’” seem to be 
exaggerated. Critical opinion greatly developed, 
since the use of printing had so progressed as to 
make books widely available; the number of en- 
trants for the State examinations greatly increased. 
Intellectually, a middle class was emerging, in 
this sense; but socially, economically or politically 
it had no distinctive existence. The systems of 
Court life and princely patronage still set, as 
rigidly as ever, the conditions of personal advance: 


ment. In one region only were there even the 
beginnings of the type of economic class differentia- 
tion which is here in question: in the new, and 
now central, granary area of the Lower Yangtse. 
There was little or no industry, beyond the handi- 


craft basis; an important exception is the pottery 


centre of Ching-teh-chen in Kiangsi, a case com- 


parable in importante to those of contemporary 
great enterprises in Europe. 


Economic patterns were subordinate, on almost 
every count, to aesthetic, social and military 
motives. From the economic point of view the 
early Ming was soundly based on the Yangtse 
area, with Nanking as capital. It seems to have 
been merely through a dynastic dispute, original- 
ly, that the Yung Lo Emperor (1403-24) transferred 
the capital to Peking. But the move was a victory 
for the military party; for strategic reasons the 
capital remained at Peking, at heavy cost to the 
economic interests of the regime and the country. 


Internal and local trade was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed; foreign traders were hounded out of the 
country, or simply massacred. Chinese traders 
could continue only as suppliers to the Court or 
the lordly classes. In the second and third de- 
cades of the fifteenth century, the great canal 
system was extensively restored, for the (unecono- 
mic) maintenance of the capital in the north. The 


sea route along the east coast was controlled by 
the Japanese. 


_ In the Yung Lo period there occurred also 
an expansion into South-west China and Indochina, 
and the famous overseas expeditions of Cheng Ho. 
The economic motives for these developments were 
surely slight. Imports could have been obtained 
much more easily and cheaply by allowing foreign 
merchants to continue coming to China. The 
South-west and Indochina did represent an addi- 
tional market; but this motive was evidently sub- 
ordinate to the desire to pacify these areas, which 
were centres of continuous rebellion and resistance. 
Last but not least, this was a strategic direction 


for building up Chinese sea-power and recovering 
lost military prestige. 


Both domestic and foreign pallies were sub- 
ject to the struggle of cliques and factions. The 
Ming government became ever more of a Police 
State. Its policy was to set rival factions fiercely 
against each other, recking little of the social con- 
sequences, and still less of the economic effects. 
There were various risings in the sixteenth century; 
the Mongols and the Jurchen tribes pressed on 
China in the North, and the Japanese occupied 
Korea in the last decade of the century. At the 
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beginning of the seventeenth century, the Jesuit 
missionaries made their way into the Chinese 
Court, the independent 
Formosa and the south-east coast, and European 
traders appeared on the south coast. 


The victory of the Manchus, like the victory 
of the Mongols, may be ascribed rather to short- 
comings on the Chinese: side than to the essential 
superiority of the foreign conquerors. The Man- 
chus in their homeland had already adopted 
Chinese ways. They were regarded rather as a 
new group of rebels, than as extraneous invaders. 
Their military system was however superior, and 
their morale much higher. The numerous rebel- 
lions and factional struggles in China fm this 
period were remarkable for their bloodiness; the 
populations of great and rich provinces, like Shan- 
tung and Szechuan, were decimated. 


Factions which gained power seemed to are 
no idea what to do with it. All was lost in cor- 
ruption and inefficiency. In these circumstances, 
a handful of disciplined and determined Manchus 
were able easily to seize and hold the country. 
The gate was opened to them. One of the success- 
ful Chinese partisans, Li Tzu-ch’eng, overthrew 
the Ming and proclaimed himself Emperor—but 
did nothing to consolidate his power. A rival, Wu 
San-kuel, making an alliance with the Manchus 
against Li, drove him from Peking. Immediately, 
the Manchus took power in China, and Wu became 
their subordinate general. 


The Manchus were brutal in their racial con- 
tempt for the Chinese. They imposed immediate- 
ly such signs of subjection as the wearing of 

“pigtails”. Intermarriage was prohibited. A 
curious dual system of administration was esta- 
blished, with a Manchu and a Chinese side by side 


in each office; the Manchu, always the senior, was 


there by appointment, while his Chinese colleague 
had to pass the Civil Service examinations. The 
Chinese were dispirited, and without national 
leadership. In all classes, they were thoroughly 
indifferent or disgusted with the Mings; most of 
all, however, the landlords and “gentry”. In Cen- 
tral China, where they had originally been the 
main upholders of the Ming, these classes went 
over to the Manchus, after a while. 


Generally speaking, the Chinese remained in- 
different or neutral, in the first two decades of 
the Manchu epoch, between the new dynasty and 
the ‘‘other rebels”. But soon the Manchu rule 
brought marked economic and social improvements. 
The Government was cleansed of corruption and 
intrigue. There was again full employment for 
the scholar class, in all posts, alongside the Man- 
chus. Depopulated areas were resettled; the sim- 
ple restoration of continued peace and order was 
sufficient (as it has been in most periods of Chinese 
history) to allow China to make significant cultural 


Koxinga dominated: 


and crisis. 
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progress, and recover her material prosperity. The 


upper and lower classes of Chinese were alike under 


foreign domination and discipline, and in this situa- 
tion the gentry were obliged to treat the peasants 
better. Recovery was very marked in the K’ang 
Hsi period (1663-1722). It continued for perhaps 
another half century, through the reigns of Shih 
Tsung’ (1723-36) and Ch’ien Lung (1736-96). 


K’ang Hsi subdued the South, the South-west, 
and Formosa. These campaigns, based on the 
Yangtse granary area, did not impoverish the 
economy of China Proper. The same may be 
said of the campaigns of Ch’ien Lung, who was 
able, with relatively small armies, to put Mon- 
golia, Turkestan and Tibet into subordination, en- 
larging the Empire and gaining vast tribute, with- 
out corresponding outlay. Meanwhile, with in- 
ternal peace and order, population and output rose 
enormously. The proceeds were largely invested 
in new buildings and urban improvements, especial- 
ly in Peking, with the use of paid, rather than 
forced, labour—which caused a condition of ‘‘con- 
struction boom” to prevail for some time. 


Yet, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
there was an increasing tendency towards decline 
When, why, and how this happened 
may be questions ultimately as important, from 
the point of view of world history, as the corres- 
ponding questions about the course and genesis of 
the French Revolution, which occurred at about 
the same time. For the economic history of the 
period, some proper census figures and agricultural 
statistics are fortunately available. The statistics 
show that the cultivated area did not increase in 
proportion to the population. Agriculture became 
more intensive; it was in this period,. historically, 
that Chinese agriculture first reached that extreme 
degree of intensiveness which is now its most essen- 
tial characteristic, and that the density and dis- 


tribution of population took something like their 
present forms. 


Subsistence was at first well maintained, and 
a surplus available for governmental and other 
levies; but eventually the growth of population so 
changed the per capita calculation that living 
standards were significantly reduced. It was 
probably not feasible to import foodstuffs, and in 
any case such a policy was not considered. There 
was some growth of general trade. Banking had 
also developed, to some extent. It was however 
chiefly limited to the financing of spot business 
and cash trade: credit business, an investment 
system, or the process of capital formation in the 
European senses of these terms, can hardly be said 
to emerge till a whole century later. Nor did any 
industrial development take place, comparable to 
what was already accomplished in Europe. In 
industry, the criteria and conditions continued to 
be those of craftsmanship. 


The whole situation differed from that which, 
in Europe, had led first to the emergence of a 


| 
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middle:class, or bourgeoisie, in the industrial sector | 


of society especially, and thence to the advance of 
that class to a position of social ascendancy. The 


Gentry invested in land—as they have continued 


largely to do, right up to the present generation. 
From the point of view of the social system, they 
were concerned to keep artisans or tradesmen in 
subjection and dependence, and .to maintain the 
agrarian and ‘‘regulated” basis of society. 


Certain industries developed. Some (porce- 
lain, carpets, arms, etc.) were on a fairly large 
scale; and, as in Europe at the corresponding 
stage of history, these were primarily connected 
with Court and luxury demands, on the one hand, 
and the needs of national defence on the other. 
But the Gentry, right up to the breakdown of the 
Chinese system in the last days of the Manchu 
dynasty, were concerned to prevent and obstruct 
the spread of anything like “industrialisation”, 
such as had.already become the destiny of Europe. 


By the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the new phase of decline was therefore far ad- 
vanced. It was not the pressure of the foreigners 
from the West, which then made itself fully felt, 
that brought the ruin of the Chinese society of 
the Manchu Period; that ruin was already evident. 
The South-west was the only region open for 
Chinese immigration; its arable land area became 
fully settled during the eighteenth century. In 
the older settled regions, the power and wealth of 
the landowning classes declined (in comparison 
with preceding periods). If a ‘‘modern” middle 
class was created in China in the early nineteenth 
century, the differentiation may or may not have 
been economic in nature. It was not functionally 
economic; for the people concerned were not yet 
free to find a new social role in industry or trade. 


There was however a differentiation in their 
plane of living; while some continued to enjoy the 
positions of landowners and senior administrators, 
an element of “poor scholars”, impoverished gentry 
or ‘‘petty gentry”, and even a large stratum of 
declassed persons, a “floating population” of in- 
telligentsia or adventurers, came into prominence 
in a new way, distinct from the part played by 
any such elements in earlier historical ‘times. It 
is worth noting that a comparable development 
occurred even earlier and more significantly in 
Japan, where similar social elements figured as 
‘*Ronin”. 


The first rebellion against the Manchus came 


in 1774 in Shantung; the next year the ‘‘White - 


Lotus” Society led a fiercely nationalistic and anti- 
Manchurian rising in Honan, which was only sup- 
pressed after twenty-five years of large-scale mili- 
tary operations and political persecutions. The 
Manchus were blamed for everything, including 
evils which had existed long before the Manchus 
appeared, and were inherent symptoms of the 
Chinese society itself—which the Manchus had by 
this time fully adopted. From this time onwards, 


contempt of Barbarians. 
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Opposition movements in China tended widely to 
focus all popular discontents and hatreds on the 
foreigners of all races. Another large-scale rising 


(of the T’ien Fa Society) troubled the whole of 
North China in 18138. 


On the northern border bomibiaectal and diplo- 
matic contacts with Russia date from the Treaty 
of Nerchinsk in 1689; forty years later, an office 
was set up in Peking for Mohammedan Affairs, 
with resident representatives of the Central Asian 
peoples. All these matters came under the Manchu 
Government’s “Board for Regulating Barbarians”. 
Contact with the British developed earlier than is 
generally realised. The British occupied Bengal in 
the 1760’s;. the Chinese conquered Burma in 1769, 
and Nepal in 1790. The Manchu campaigns to 
the north-westward must primarily have been in- 
tended to protect Manchuria and North China. 
Economically, these ventures were not strikingly 
profitable—though they do not seem to have meant 
a heavy loss, as in previous periods. The primary © 
motive of their campaigns to the south-westward, 


as far as Indochina, must similarly have been the 


protection of the Central China area; again, thev 
involved economic advantage only as a limited and 
subordinate motive. 


In the case of the expeditions as far afield 
as Burma and Nepal, however, no solid economic 
motive can have applied. Apart from the desire 
to punish disrespectful barbarians, the Manchus 
were well aware that the West Europeans. were 
dividing South Asia between them, and must have 
intended to assert the counter-claims of China--- 


claims which were reasserted by the 


quite recently. 


Fortunately for the Mivthus there was peace 
on their Eastern flank, since the Japanese had 
adopted, at the end of the Ming period, a policy 
of complete National Seclusion. But Western pres- 
sure soon developed in the South and South-east, 
with powerful effects. The reign of Tao Kuang 
(1821-50) marks a new period. Western influences 
then began to penetrate deep into Chinese life. 
European traders won a limited foothold for busi- 
ness at Canton and Macao, but they deeply in- 
fluenced South China and all the coastal areas. 
This now became the theatre of operation of the 
“external” forces working on China. The _ over- 
lording dynasty in the North took a conservative 
stand, as representative of the ancient Chinese 
conceptions in general, and of the sense of centrali- 


ty in particular, trying to rally the ‘‘internal” 
forces of China on its side. 


The Manchu rulers’ method was to impose the 
medieval pattern of trade, social regulation, and 
They set up a monopoly, 
under privileged Chinese merchants, the famous 
‘‘Co-Hong’’, which was an elaborate system of re- 
gulation—and eventually of corruption. The 
Europeans sought to buy principally silk and tea, 
some artistic luxuries, and odd commodities such 
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as rhubarb. There was little market for the Euro- 
pean industrial products in exchange; it could have 
been developed, but the Manchu policy was con- 
cerned to prevent this happening. Thus opium 
came in, as.the means of balancing trade; it was 
already well known to the Chinese, and eagerly 
sought by them. 


| Radically opposed conceptions of international 
relations, of social progress, of economic develop- 
ment, of civilisation itself, were here in conflict. 
The intruding Westerners reciprocated the ludi- 
crous contempt which the Chinese showed towards 
them; they knew that the official policy represent- 
ed neither the needs of China, nor the wishes of 

the Chinese people themselves. They may well 
have considered themselves great revolutionaries 
and harbingers: of progress, battering down the 
rotten stage-setting of Feudal Monopoly and 
- antediluvianism, to clear the way for all forms of 
enlightenment—j ust as heartily as any present-day 
Communist enjoys these impulses. 


A few small salvoes sufficed to bring down 
all the defences of “official” China, and rout its 
forces in all directions; apparently ‘‘popular” 
China, the merchant classes or the masses, grieved 
_ little thereat, but willingly accepted (in large 
part) the new course. The doom of the regime, 
centred on the North, was now sealed—though it 
fought a long delaying action. Politically and 
nationally, China reached a state of extreme pro- 
stration, and the foreign powers displayed a shock- 
ing greed, rushing upon the inert body. .A com- 
plete partition of China between the Powers seemed 
to be impending. This was on general grounds a 
considerable cause of resentment, shame, and other 
strong feelings. But in the particular life of in- 
dividuals, adjustment was not so difficult. Great 
new prospects of employment and trade developed. 
The basis of Chinese society was reaffirmed in new 
activities, of a “middle class’ type, with a new 
kind of stress on the family system, and on certain 
provincial, clan, or guild relationships. 


Propaganda has been much concerned to de- 
pict the adverse economic factors. These were 
certainly great, in the nineteenth century. The 
chronically and increasingly unfavourable balance 
of China’s foreign trade, and the drain of silver 
out of the country, brought widespread impoverish- 
ment to the upper and lower’ classes. Between 
these, a new middle class emerged to some extent, 


which profited, accumulated some capital, became | 


Europeanised, and laid the foundations of a native 
capitalism. State finances, from the same cause, 
became ever more uncertain, with forced and in- 
creasing reliance on foreign loans—the conditions 
of which were onerous, since capital was not avail- 
able from internal sources, and the lenders’ risks 
were very great. But this new middle class was 
not so large or important, quantitatively or qualita- 
tively, as is sometimes postulated. Nor was it so 
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clearly differentiated; it was still ‘conjoined with 
both the upper and the lower classes. 

Nor were the motives (of the partial and rela- 
tive class differentiation that did take place) pre- 
dominantly economic. The new ideas of the West 
were thoroughly studied and absorbed. A new 
synthesis of ideas and outlooks developed to a con- 
siderable extent, while an entirely new Nationalism 
and patriotism grew up, embracing novel and posi- 
tive ideas and forms of organisation. As was re- 
marked in the last chapter, the thoughts and pro- 
grammes of such men as K’ang Yu Wei or Sun Yat 
Sen, and many others, are something much wider 
and more enlightened than the reflection of any 
economic or class interest. 


The T’ai P’ing Rebellion (1848-52) has recently 
attracted much attention from scholars and politi- 
cians. The People’s Government is concerned to 
represent it as a forerunner of the present Com- 
munist Revolution. (1). In fact, it represented a 
great mixture of agrarian-reformist, Christian, 
mystical, Western and traditional-Chinese ideas and 
methods. It is very striking that these had such a 
wide and deep influence on this truly mass-move- 
ment of the Chinese people. It was primarily 
on political. grounds that the Western powers sup- 
ported the Manchus against it. The internal de- | 
generation and collapse of the T’ai P’ing movement 


is not to be explained very far by economic factors, 


which were on the whole essentially in its favour. 


The adverse nature of the economic position in 
the later nineteenth century seems to have been 
exaggerated, when we remember that a phenomenal 
increase in wealth and productivity did take place 
in many parts of China, well expressed by the 
hoary cliches about the barren rock being trans- 
formed into modern Hongkong, and the mud flat 
into pre-Liberation Shanghai. Railways, ports, in- 
dustries and the rest did arise. By the twentieth 
century the democratic Republic had emerged, also 
Chinese enterprises and governments which could 
bear comparison with the foreign institutions, and 
promised shortly to be capable of replacing them. 


The history of the last fifty years is, however, 
intensely and abnormally complicated sby external © 
pressures and changes, unparalleled in previous 
Chinese experience; to such an extent that it must 
largely be set apart from the rest of the record. 
Foreign pressure was so extreme that China was 
unable to mature into the phase of capitalism. 


The older ‘‘internal” forces had their final 
fling in the war-lord period of the 1920’s, when 
they effected practically a counter-revolution, and 
threw the country back into conditions of pro- 


-vincial division and military strife reminiscent of 


the end of the T’ang period, or others in earlier 
history. ‘This was essentially the result of the 
First World War, when the Western powers turned 
their attention almost completely from China, and 
Japan intervened to weaken further the Central 


— 
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Government; and of the subsequent period, when the 
Powers’ interests were divided, and their relation 
to China was generally negative, except for that 
of Japan, which exercised increasing pressure. 

Japan’s seizure of Manchuria was a decisive 
event, as a move against both China and Japan. . It 
is a sobering thought that practically all of China’s 
modern-industry capacity is in Manchuria, and was 
placed there mainly by the Japanese, within little 
more than a decade. Japan went further, however, 
to occupy practically all of northern, eastern, 
southern and central China, to drive the Chinese 
Gcvernment. out into exile in the Far West; thus 
Japanese militarism was chiefly responsible for 
what was, from the historical perspective, a radical 
distortion of the natural economy of China. 

Thus, Communism established itself in China in 
circumstances fundamentally artificial and abnor- 
mal. Even less than in the case of Russia was Com- 
munism here the result of normal historical evolu- 
tion, and even more was it the fortuitous outcome 
of war, invasion, disaster and decay. 

The internal and external forces are still at 
work, though perhaps in changing forms. China’s 
future will shape itself to them, and not to the 
textbook systems, Marxist or other. The Marxist 
creed has already undergone fundamental changes, 
to explain how the dictatorship of the proletariat 
should be applied in a country without a proletariat, 
and to justify the national and imperialist pur- 
poses of Russia. It is not predictable what dis- 
tortions this doctrine may not suffer in China, 
under conditions so different in time and place from 
those in which it was first formulated. 

A clue to the future may be found in the 
economic features of modern China. The country 
was, from the middle of the nineteenth century, 
divided into four parts or-zones, for all practical 
purposes. There were, first, the Treaty Ports and 
Concessions, where Chinese and foreign efforts and 
intentions joined in seeking and promoting the 
fusion of China with the capitalist and democratic 
world of the West. Second, there was South China, 
which had become much more progressive than the 
North, favouring a reasonable cooperation with the 
outside world. It is “‘no accident’, as the Marxists 
say, that the National Revolution originated in the 
South, and fell into. difficulties when it moved 
North. The North was at first relatively back- 
ward, economically and politically. When it did 
develop, it figured as an area under direct foreign 
control—first the control of Japan, now the control 
of Russia. In the fourth place, there was the hin- 
terland of the provincial and peasant life—land- 
locked, agrarian China. 

The Communists came to power in the last- 
named zone, whence they moved on to make the 
North their most important and strategic area. 
This preference is rigidly imposed by the strategic 
requirements of Russia. The South remains, 30 
far, as a residual zone, where Communism is still 
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doing battle with other ideas and interests. The 
internal forces are crystallizing in a determina- 
tion, united as never before, to secure the develop- 
ment and progress of China. The negative elements 
in the ancient Chinese heritage are being broken 
down, to such an extent that they can never emerge 
again, in anything like their old forms. The Com- 
munists cannot claim the credit for this result, 
which is due to a long evolution, in the perspective 
of which their own part appears very limited. 

The external forces now pull China two ways, 
between the two great camps into which the world 
is frankly divided. Momentarily, the Chinese peo- 
ple on the Mainland are allowed only to look to 
Russia’ for the economic and social development 
which they need. This is the quarter in which 
they are least likely—because of the facts of econo- 
mic geography, because of all the antecedent of 


their cultural and social problem—to find what they 


need. Eventually China must turn again to the 
sunward side of the world for help and contact; 
then the brittle dogma of Marxism will crumble, 
and the party uniform, in which the past history 
of China is now being decked, will be contemptuous- 
ly discarded by posterity. 
Meanwhile, however, ‘the actual evidence of 
history is being suppressed and falsified by the 
temporary masters of China; it is an urgent task | 
It is necessary also to 
maintain and extend our knowledge and under- 


standing of China: against the day when the Com- . 


munist dynasty in its turn falls, and China is able 


to seek again for ideas from the free world. (2), 


(3). 


(THE END) 
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“Introduction to the Economic History of China” , by Prof. 
_E, Stuart Kirby. 


Piss The final Chapter (Ch. XIX) of. this work is ‘oriaved 
jn the: present issue of the FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC 
REVIEW. This. brings to an end the series of articles 
which. has been appearing in the REVIEW since May 15th 
1952. 


The complete work will be published ins London, in 
full book form, in the next few months. 


It has been well received by scholars in all saisie of 
the world, as an original contribution in this field, and by 


general readers, as shedding particular light on the great 


problems of China today. It is the first work of its kind 
in European languages. It embodies a bibliography of 
some 500 references in the leading Oriental and European 
languages, in all of which Professor Kirby is unusually 
well equipped for the collection, use and coordination of 
material. He has made two special study-visits to Japan 
for the purposes of this work, which was carried out under 
the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The author is Professor of Economics and Political 


Science in the University of Hongkong. He is a graduate 
(B.Se and Ph.D) of the London School of Economics, Uni- 


versity of London, and has pursued postgraduate studies in 
the United States, China and Japan. He was born in Japaa, 
and is well known in academic circles in ‘that country, 
where before the war he was a High School and University 
teacher. During the war, Professor Kirby served in the 
Indian Army in various theatres of war, including Free 
China, as Lieutenant-Colonel, and at the end of the war 
was in Hongkong with the British Occupation Force. 


He plans to proceed, from the present study, to write 
in future an extensive and completely documented Economic 
History of China, and eventually to treat on similar lines 
the Economic History of Japan. 
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REPORT ON CAMBODIA 


1. GOVERNMENT. AND KING. | 


Cambodia is a kingdom of ancient civilisation which 
--reached the height of’ its power in the 12th century, a 
"period during which its rule spread beyond its present 
frontiers, over Cochinchina, the greater part of Annam, Laos 
and Siam and even a part of the Malayan peninsula as far 
as Burma. Placed under French protectorate in 1863, Cam- 
bodia progressively became from 1863 to 1945 a modern 
State according to European forms and methods. 


Cambodia obtained its interior sovereignty by the sign- 
ing on January 7, 1946 of an agreement made possible 
only by the defeat of France in World War II by the Ger- 
mans, the subsequent occupation of Indochina by the 
Japanese and the desire of France to. give some measure 
of freedom to its Colonies. The king in May 1947 gave 
the country a democratic Constitution. 


The king and the royal government are not really 
sovereign as they are compelled to ask and act on the 
advice of the many French Counsellors, placed under the 


authority of the High-Commissioner of the French Republic : 


in Cambodia. 


The king of Cambodia was formerly an absolute ruler 
but due to pressure of modern ideas and the revolution in 
Vietnam, he had to change this old system. Holding all 
the powers, and exercising directly most of them, particularly 
the legislative power, he at last replaced the traditionai 


absolute monarchy by a constitutional’ monarchy. this. 


end that, since May 31, 1946, an electoral law has been 
promulgated to allow the election, by universal and direct 
vote, of a Consultative Assembly charged to give its opinion 
on a scheme of Constitution presented to it. On May 4, 
1947, the Constitution of Cambodia was promulgated. This 
Constitution was inspired by the French and it contains 
the following principal stipulations. 


The essential public liberties are acknowledged and eis 
law (mainly the expression of the royal will) guarantees 
to all constitutional liberties and rights. All the powers 
emanate from the king, but are carried out, in his name 


by the National Assembly, the ministers, or the courts of, — 


justice. The deputies of the National Assembly are elected 
by uinversal and direct vote. Another assembly, the council 
of the kingdom, consists of members elected by very limited 
suffrage. It plays a consultative part in matters of legis- 
lation. The ministers are responsible to the National As- 
sembly and can be prosecuted by it. 


Political parties were constituted in 1948 and one of 
them, the democratic party obtained a great majority in 
the first National Assembly (55 seats out of +75). This 
ascendancy of one party, coupled with the fact that the 
new form of government did not find general approval 
among the more advanced sections of the people, was the 
source of difficulties met by the executive power in the 
accomplishment .of .its work, rendered particularly, difficult | 
by unrest throughout the country, caused largely by the 
Vietminh in neighbouring Vietnam. Eventually the king 
dissolved the National Assembly in September 1949. The 
Constitution did not work and the king assumed virtual ab- 
solute control again. The present regime in Cambodia must 
be described as dictatorial. The unrest in the country con- 
tinues. | 


Cambodia has accepted the acaithes and customs union 
with the other associated States of Indochina. France en- 
joys many rights and facilities in matters of education, pro- 
perties, rights and interests. Cambodia has only jurisdic- 


tion ayer its own nationals while mixed jurisdiction in re- 


gard to Frenchmen and people of the French’ Union is 


provided. Cambodia has its National Army which is how- 
ever under French control and French high officers direct 
the Cambodian army. 


According to the tradition and for want of an heir 
chosen by the preceding king, the Crown Council, composed 
of the highest political and religious personalities, nominated 
the present king who is the supreme head of the State and 
his person is sacred and inviolable. All the powers emanate 
from him. He summons the National Assembly and can 
dissolve it, promulgates the laws, chooses the President of 
the Council of Ministers, creates and confers civil and 
military ranks, names the magistrates on proposal of the 
superior Council of Magistracy and has the right of pardon- 
ing and commutation of sentence. The king is of course 
the supreme head of the armed forces. 


_ The king’s name is Norodom Sihanouk and he acceded 
to the Throne in 1941. -By his mother, he is the grandson 
of the preceding king,. Sisowath Monivong, by his father, 
he is the great-grandson of Norodom and thus belongs 
to the issue of king Ang Duong of whom Norodom was 
the eldest son. Norodom Sihanouk is a former pupil of the 
Saumur School of Cavalry and Armour in France—having 
gone through a course of instruction in this school as 
student-officer in 1946 and as Lieutenant instructor in 
1948. \ 


ee from the capital (Phnom-Penh) which has 2a 
particular statute, Cambodia is divided into fourteen pro- 
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vinces which are: Kandal, 
Stung-Treng, Kompong-Cham, Kompong-Thom, Siemreap, 
Battambang, Pursat, Kompong-Speu, 


At the lead. of every province is pe a 


police 
under his orders. Each province i8 ‘divided into districts ~ 


‘governor who, representing the government, has 


(Srok) comprising a certain number of villages (Khum). 


A Chauvaysrok governs each Srok under the suthority: 


the Chauvaykhet, and a Mekhum rules the vilage.:. 


The city of Phnom-Penh’ is divided into districts, and ‘ 
governed by a mayor with the help of a town-commission, 
consisting of French and Cambodian members and whose. 
compulsorily. be taken in’ ' certain Cases, 
particularly as regards the municipal budget and its ad- 


“advice’’ must 


ministrative account (and thus actually the French exercise 
control over affairs of the capital). foie 


2. ECONOMIC RESOURCES 


Cambodia is an essentially agricultural cies which: 
gets nearly the whole of its resources from: the ‘products 


of its soil and of its waters. Industry is still undeveloped, 2 


The. cultivation of paddy occupies the first place. ‘The 
cultivated surface in rice plantations reaches 1,100,000 


hectares, with a production of nearly 1,300,000 tons. The s 


development and improvement of conditions of rice cultiva- _, Sap disposes of. a considerable wealth. The fishing organi- ~ 


tion are pursued with. the technical help of the. Rice. Office. sation is, placed under the direction of a Fishing Service, 


To this purpose Cambodia attempts the development: of | 


hydraulic works, the selection of varieties of slow growth 
and of good size, for export, the spread of the use of 


manure, the development: of mechanical cultivation, and. 
the creation of growers’ associations for the rational work- oe 


ing of rice farms. 


The aim ‘pursued is to obtain more cheaply rice of . 


quality while improving the material 
| peasants’ life, as technical measures, if used alone, cannot 
give any results if the economic and social trend is not 
favourable. Efforts are being made to build new godown3 
and rice mills, in order to manufacture the paddy on the 
spot. A scheme for the creation of eae working 
- under the form of cooperatives is attempted. : 


Before the war, Cambodia produced about 350, 000 tons 
of red maize, almost entirely exported to France. This 
market having disappeared for a few years, the production 


has fallen and only reaches 60,000 to 80,000 tons. Among ~ 

Fruit.,, 
cultivations are numerous and various; fruits from. the. ‘ 
provinces of Battambang and Kampot are particularly valued. - 
The cultivation of Sugar-cane is still sporadic, but the 


food-producing cultivations are soya and green beans. 


production of palm-sugar is important and is ‘over 30, 000 
tons a year of which half is exported to Vietnam. in the 
form of treacle or sugar loaves. ‘Oleaginous  cultivations 


are in full development. Cambodia produces yearly some | 


3,000 tons of earth-nuts in shells, of which a great part 


is transformed on the spot.into oil and about 1/3 is exported. : 


Castor-oil plants are cultivated and the production reache ! 
6,000 tons a year. * Numerous by-products such as ail 
extracted from rubber trees,. from kapok, or cotton, are 
exported to Vietnam to:be used in:the making of soap: 


Concerning textiles, the output of cotton, kapok or jute 
is chiefly reserved to family needs. Ramie fibres are very 


resistent and used for the. making of. fishing tools, The: 
only important export concerns kapok, the production reach- 


ing 4,000 tons a year, of which 3/4 are exported. 


The cultivation of. coffee is still insignificant. That 
of the cacao-tree has Just ‘been ‘Introduced’ to Cambodia, 


Prey-Veng, Svairieng, Kratie,. with ve 


@ailtiva 


‘duction about 20,000 tons. 


especially in the most mountainous regions. 


. china. 
_.fish per year, which permits an export of 10,000 tons of: 
fresh fish and 7,000 tons of dried or smoked fish. 


_ few layers of jet, phosphate and iron-ore, 
conditions. of the. . 


easy. to visit. 
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promising ‘results, .. Tobacco, however, has been 
for’ a long time, with a production exeeeding 
5,000 tons a year. Important plantation of rubber exist, 
chiefly in the provinces of Kompong-Cham and. .Kratie. The 


,are@ under cultivation exceeds 20,000 hectares and the pro- 


There are numerous secondary : 
production like lacquer, cinnamon, vomica nut,. spices and 


‘among these there is pepper, about 1] ,000 tons of which, are. 


exported every year, and quinquina, 


The forests of Cambodia cover about 3/4 of the iavieon 


of the country. A great part of the forests is unexploited 


Little is done 
to: axplons the wealth of the forests. 


Cattle-breeding constitutes one of the principal sources 


of .wealth of Cambodia: The number of oxen is about J 


_ million heads, that of buffaloes exceeds 450,000, there are 


800,000 pigs and 8 to 4 million fowl. The local consump- 
tion is fully satisfied, and there remains an excess for ex- 
port to Vietnam and oxen and buffaloes exported to the 


Philippines. This export reaches about 45,000 oxen, 10,000 | 
buffaloes, 60,000 pigs, and 800,000 of poultry per year. Hides 


export. ‘reaches about . 75,000 ox-hides and 
a year 
4 


‘Reise the maritime in the Gulf of 
Siam, Cambodia with: its rivers and streams and the Tonle 


in. connection with the (French) Oceanic Institute of Indo- 
The total production is about 100,000 tons of. fresh 


Geological investigations have hardly been carried on 
in Cambodia and have only given rise to exploitations of a 


Kompong-Thom seems to present interesting mining possibili- 


ties, and studies have revealed traces of copper, manganese 


and gold. In the province of Stung-Treng there are bs cstrtatas 
containing corundum and: zircons. 


Industry is practically non-existent in Cambodia, and 


there are only distilleries, india-rubber manufactures, oil- 
mills, rice-mills. 


establishments such as_saw-mills, tile-kilns, brick-kilns, » 
weaving, rope-making, basket-making, goldsmith’s 
art jewelery. 

Trade is facilitated by roads and rivers. The road- 


System. reaches 3,000 km and the river navigation opens a 


great number of waterways by allowing transport by junks 
and launches in all seasons. 


accessible to boats of medium tonnage. © 
of more than 400 km between Phnom-Penh, Battambang... 
and Poipet, at the Thailand frontier where the. junction 
with. the railways of the latter country is aE: 


a very active smuggling transport line. | 


- Cambodia with its great, lake, its mountains, its historical 
monuments and pagodas, is an attractive tourist. country. 


The present unsettled conditions are however not favorable | 
__.for the promotion of tourism, The internal trouble has first 
to be solved before tourists can. ., be advised. to wane nes 


time in Cambodia, _ 


Visitors were’ ‘always’ the of 
Angkor, the principal monuments of which are situated in 


:Restored under the direction of — 
the Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, Angkor Wat, Angkor’ — 


the province of Siemreap. : 


Thom, the Bayon, and meer other ‘were 


@ + * 


The province of 


There are, however, numerous handicraft. 


The port of Phnom-Penh is 
There is a railway 


This 
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TAIWAN 


Taiwan has an area of 35,970 square kilometers or 
13,800 square miles. About two-thirds of the island is 
covered by the Central Mountain System which runs from 


north to south, with peaks as high as 13,000 feet or more. 


On the east is hilly country, but on the west is the coastal 
plain which tapers off in successive terraces, hence the 
name Taiwan which means “terraced bay” in Chinese. The 


Tivers generally flow:.in an east-west direction and are 
often too rugged and swift to be navigable. 


When the Japanese occupied Taiwan in 1895, they 
were ready to spend a lot of money to turn it into a 
great productive machine out of which would pour sugar, 


_rice, tea, coal, aluminium, etc. to help feed a nation that 


did ‘not have enough of its.own. They built an irrigation 
system and the output of rice was soon doubled. Sugar- 


cane production had increased to such an extent that Japan 


became the fourth largest sugar-producing country before 
World War II. They developed deep-water ports at Keelunz 
and Kaohsiung and built a large 300,000 kilowatt hydro- 
electric power station at Sun-Moon Lake. 
island, Japanese engineers built about 3,600 kilometers of 
railways of two different gauges—2% feet and 3% feet, 
and approximately 17,000 kilometers of highways, 5 per 
cent of which are hard surfaced. 


The following is an outline of Taiwan’s highway trans- 
portation since the Island was restored to China after the 
end of World War II. Taiwan’s highway transportation 
has since greatly improved. This is the result of (1) effi- 
cient management and (2) American aid. Statistics show 


that there was an increase of 270 per cent in passenger — 


service and 410 per cent in freight service in 1951 compared 
with the records of 1945 immediately after V-J Day. This 
increase has been in keeping with the expansion of Taiwan’s 
production which depends on greater mobility to bring in 


’ raw materials and to distribute more goods to a wider 


market. 


There is a total of 17,097 km. of highways in Taiwan; 
in other words, 48 kilometers of highways for every 100 
square kilometers. Highways in Taiwan are classified into 
three categories in accordance with their administration, 
the Provincial Roads, the County Roads and the Rural 
Roads. The provincial roads of a total length of 1,337 
kilometers are maintained and administered by Taiwan High- 
way Bureau, while the county roads, 2,701 kilometers in 
length and the rural roads, 13,059 kilometers in length 
are maintained and administered by county and_ rural 
governments respectively. (See Table I) . 


Table I 
Provincial County Rural Total 
Road Road Road 

1,137.5 2, 601.3 13,533.1 17,271.9 
1,167.5 2,601.3 13,718.1 17,486 .9 
1,165.8 2,214.4 “13,717.1 17,097 .3 
1,165.8 2, 214.4 13,717.1 17,097 .3 
sks 1,165.8 2,298.1 13,663.1 17,097 .0 


17,124.0 
(Unit: Kilometer) 


There were (in 1951) licensed 9,118 motor cars in 
Taiwan, including 3,490 trucks, 1,389 buses, 2,254 passen- 
ger cars, 
There were on the Provincial highways 261 cases of ac- 
cidents in 1951, of which three were due to road defects, 
the rest due to negligent driving and other. causes. 


Provincial 
Of the’ 1,337 Km. of roads, about 1,100 km. 


~ are gravel roads, and 235 km. are hard-surfaced roads: They 


Throughout the 


1,376 motorcycles, and 21,918 licensed drivers. 
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traverse over 874 bridges and through 34 tunnels of a 
total length of 2,037 meters. 


There are 16 routes, divided into 4 groups: 

(1) The round island lines; | one running along the 
western coast from Keelung in the north down to the 
southern-most tip of the island, passing through Taipei, 
Sinchu, Taichung, Chiayi, Tainan, Kaohsiung, and Pingtung; 
the other running along the eastern coast from the southern 
tip (Fungkong) up to Taitung, and from Hualien to Sou-Au, 
(with a gap from Taitung to Hualien). 

(2) The cross island line which runs from Taichung 


to Hualien over the mountains, but this line is not com- 
pleted. 


(3) Routes to scenic spots, as. those linking Taipei 
with Grass Mountain, Peitou, Tamsui, etc. 

(4) New voutes——four roads were completed in 1951, 
the Chungli-Taichung Line, Taipei-Panchao. Line, Huolung- 
Wensui Line, and Linpean-Suitiliao Line. 

The maintenance and repair of the highway took 272,074 
workdays in 1949, 428,773 workdays in 1950, and B45, 701 
workdays in 1951. 

The passenger service on the Provincial Road is operate: 
by Taiwan Highway Bureau only. The Bus Transportation 
Department which is one of the eight departments of the 
Bureau is located in Taipei and the five sub-divisions located 
in Taipei, Taichung, Kaohsiung, Fongliao and Suao operate 
the passenger service in the above respective districts. A 
total number of about 615 buses are in operation, and an 
average of 2,450 bus schedules is running everyday. Ser- 
vice shops and maintenance depots have been set up in 
the principal cities and many other localities, and a tire 


_retreading shop has been established recently ‘with the aid 


of US funds. Mechanics and drivers are trained from time 
to time for the replacement. Taiwan Highway Bureau is 
not only offering passenger service on Provincial Roads, but 
also operating on County Roads where private operators are 
not interested. (See Table II) 


Table II. Monthly Average of Highway 
Bureau Passenger Service 


| Mileage Passenger 
1943 (highest level under Japanese Occupation) 280,923 668,549 
KM/car 


County and Rural 


90% of the county roads is scattered along the western 
coastal plain of the island. 

Seventeen private bus operators offer passenger service 
with a total number of about 400 buses operating on the 
County and Rural Roads, but they are operating with less 
bus schedules and shorter haul than the Bureau. Most of 
the private bus operators are doing a remarkable job with 
their present inadequate facilities and equipment. Old 
buses of Japanese make of 1934 or 1935 model having 
already run about 300,000 to 400,000 miles are still operat- 
ing on those unpaved gravel roads. (See Table III). 


Table III. 


Passenger Service of Private Bus Companies 
Monthly Average Mileage Passenger 
(KM) 

1943 (highest level under Japanese Occupation) 1,769,286 3,344,053 


| 
| 
| 
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Freight Service: | 

The freight service on Taiwan Highways has been 
well developed compared with that on the China mainland. 
There are two reasons; first, the dense highway systein 
which reaches almost every corner of this island; and second, 
short hauling distance. A total number of about 2,131 
trucks which are operated by 16 private truck operators 
are used for the freight service. The up-to-date figure for 
freight carried by highway truck service is 249,000 m,’t 
which is the highest point ever recorded. (See Table IV). 


_ Table IV. Freight Service of Private Trucking Company 


Monthly Average — Mileage Cargo 
KM/car Metric/ton 

1943 (highest level under Japanese Occupation) 2,527,933 277,099 
tn 419,878 28,097 


Besides the motor vehicles, cattle-drawn carts also play 
an important part in highway transportation. There are 
no statistical figures to show the tonnage hauled by such 
carts, but it is estimated that at least one quarter or one 
third of the total highway tonnage is transported by this 
means. 


Taiwan is not yet able to inisentnctaihe automobiles 
due to the lack of factory equipment, raw materials and 
technicians. Therefore, all the highway motor transporta- 
tion facilities are either imported from United States or 
from Japan. Only a small percentage is imported from the 
latter country, because Japan needs the transportation faci- 
lities for herself and is not in a position to export in large 
quantities. American automobiles provide about eighty per 
cent of the highway transportation facilities now in Taiwan. 
One hundred: and eighty units of bus chassis for the buses 
were delivered to Taiwan in 1951 under the U.S. economic 
aid program, and this helps a great deal in improving the 
passenger service. 


The financial situation of both Taiwan Highway Bureau 
and the private operators is getting better and better than 
before. There are now more and more people using the 
highway and more and more cargo transported on the high- 
way now than during Japanese occupation days. The 
Bureau made a net profit of NT$2,814,000 in the year 
1951. The profit of the private operators is not known, 
but it is estimated that the figure will be twice or thrice 
as much as the Bureau. 


Problems to be Solved: 


The highway is a very important means of communi- 
cation in Taiwan. At present, however, it is facing a series 
of problems: (a) the replacement of motor vehicles, (b) 
the production of petroleum, (c) the manufacture of tires, 
and (d) the supply of spare parts. 
to be solved before further development can be carried out. 


(a) The Replacement of Motor Vehicles 


Taiwan has about 10,000 motor vehicles excluding army 
vehicles. It is estimated that about 10 per cent of the 
above figure or 1,000 cars: should be replaced every year. 
As mentioned above. there is no automobile manufacture 
in Taiwan at present. Replacement of the used cars can 
only be met by importation either from America or Japan, 
and an estimated amount of about US$2,000,000 at 
US$2,000 each has to be spent every year. This is a 
heavy burden on the limited foreign exchange resources 
of the Government. 


(b) The Production of Petroleum 


The monthly gasoline consumption in Taiwan at present 
is estimated to be about 15,000,000. gallons which are refined 


These problems have > 
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locally from crude oil brought in under the U.S. Aid program. 


U.S. Aid shipments of crude oil have been suspended since 


August this year and recently the Chinese Government ap- 
propriated US$480,000 for the purchase of crude oil from 


abroad. This was the first purchase of crude oil from the 


foreign market in the past three years. 


The local field situated in Miaoli district produces j 
small quantity. The Mutual Security Agency, China Mis- 
sion, has recently made some study of the above oil field, 
and. is drawing up a plan to develop it. It is hoped that 
sufficient financial aid and technical assistance would be 


given to the above program so that Taiwan may produce 


its own petroleum. 


(c) The Manufacture of Tires 
The consumption figure on tires is high ébvapared with 


many other countries because of the rough road surface, — 


and it is estimated that about 40,000 sets of tires are re- 
quired annually. The local production is supplying a por- 
tion of the above consumption, but is far below the de- 
mand. 


It is proposed that the present tire manufacture should 
be improved in both quantity and quality. Again, foreign 


investment and technical assistance are needed to carry 


out this program. 


(d) The Supply of Spare Parts ~ 

Supply of spare parts is inadequate. Many repair 
shops and service stations are in difficulty to find exactly the 
right kind of spare parts for the cars under repair. The 
models of manufacture and years of production of the pre- 
sent motor vehicles are too many, so it is difficult for the 


dealer to stock all the different kinds of spare parts on 


hand. 


“The Businessman’s Airline”! 
The businessman’s first choice is always TWA. 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every, working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFPRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, 

Use the one-airline all the way. 


Book thru any 
or Shipping Line -_ 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
ree == TWA = Twa =! 


: 
: 


== => TWA TWA TWA == TWA 
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© BANGKOK ePUSAN 
— @ HONGKONG eTOKYO 

OKINAWA e@IWAKUNI 


SOUTH AFRICA eTAIPLI @MANILA 
SOUTH AMERICA V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


Civil Air Transport 
iy PENINSULA HOTEL ST. GEORGE'S BLDG. —-208 EDINBURGH 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA ST.) HOUSE 


PHONE 58758 PHONE 31268 PHONE 20057 


SOUTH AFRICA V. V. . 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


| 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Fifty years Experience of 


R. I. L. will serve you WELL 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 

Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. Tae | Loe waterproof watch 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

Particulars gladly supplied by SHRIRO (CHINA) LTD. 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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Trade of China, re & Singapore, Philippines and Thailand in isr™ 


Following are import and 
statistics, compiled by the UN, of 
China, "Malaya & Singapore, the 
Philippines and Thailand for the year 
1951 and for the 3 preceding years. 
In the case of China and Thailand the 
figures are derived (based not on the 


export 


country’s trade 
partner’s trade figures) ; 
no trade figures are being published as 


statistics but on its 
in China today 


TRADE WITH 


United States 
Canada 
Mexico 


oe 


Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 

Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Pattama 


Brazil 

Colombia 

Paraguay 

Peru 


United Kingdom 

Belgium Luxembourg 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 


sere ee eee ee 


Norway 
Sweden 


Italy 


Czechoslovakia 


Cyprus 
Egypt 


Iran 


they are regarded as a state secret; in 


Thailand the publication of trade 
figures is very much delayed. All 
values are converted, at the official 
exchange rates of the respective years, 
into US$. 


The following abbreviations § are 
used:— BR for British; CO for Con- 
tinental; CTYS for countries; DE- 


CHINA 


Value of trade in million U.S. dollars 


EXPORTS 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
121.4 108.8 149.5, 52.5 
3.9 3.3 4.8 1.8 
1 1 
1 
.2 1 
$3.3 14.8 30.1 23.7 
2.0 9 7.5 18.9 
2.8 8.6 
5.4 5.4 17.3 
.3 , 6.8 14.6 48.8 
.3 1.6 
2.5 1.1 12.5 
2.6 2.3 2.6 2.3. 
3.7 4.7 4.6 6.7 
9.6 3.9 12.8 12.9 
1.9 4.8 
rp 
1.0 1 
.2 
1 
9 4.2 
7 9 
1.5 2 
5.1 1.8 


VALUERS for the six OEEC 
which in Sept. 1949 devalued their 
currencies by 20% or more; OEEC for 
the Organisation for European Econo-. 
mic Cooperation; .NON BR PEN 
STATES N § for Non British Penin- 
sula States not specified; EUR EAST 


WEST SO N S for Europe, eastern, 
western or southern, not specified; FR 


for French, | 


IMPORTS 


Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec.. 
1948 1949 1950. 1951 
278.8 RA 41.0 

5.5 
2 
2.9 2.5 
3 
35.38 9.7 10.1 7.9 
7 4 
9.2 10.0 13.3 15.1 
A 
3.6 2.6 3.1 1.9 
8 4 11.3 4.9 
12 3 
2.9 2.5 8 6 
9.3 6.6 4.0 1.6 
12.2 13.1 17.8 25.7 
5.3 2.9 1.3 
3 1 
1.3 
1.1 6 3 
ok 
2 3.5 


Fe 


| 
| 
| 
Coste Rice 
| 
Nether] Gs 
| 
Portug 
Spain 
Turkey 


CHINA (Continued) 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TRADE WITH Jan.-Dec.  Jan.-Dec.  Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. . Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
| 1948 1949 1950 1951 1948 1949 1950 1951 
‘Malaya and Singapore 53.6 42.6 40.2 49.1 7.1 3.7 33.7 
\ MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 
Value of trade in million U.S. dollars 
EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TRADE WITH Jan.-Dec. Jan-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1948 1949 1950 1951 
GRAND TOTAL ......:.. 6 813.0 718.0 1311.9 1985.1 841.8 810.0 952.3 1553.8 
Continental 118.6 114.7 231.0 337 .3 36.2 51.9 61.3 141.9 
87.6 87.5 165.8 228.4 18.0 23.2 35.1 75.3 
OEEC Dependencies ........... 5.3 3.9 4.4 7.9 14.2 10.6 6.3 13.9 
Sterling Area 244.0 242.7 401.4 730.2 357.6 374.5 393.4 556.4 
113.8 88.6 178.8 397.2 162.0 165.6 165.3 257..9 
UK Dependencies. 48.0 57.2 105.2 119.7 85.8 91.4 108.0 147.6 
Latin America Republics .............. PEE tees 3.2 1.8 21.4 64.9 4.2 3.4 1.7 i 
United States ..... 215.4 181.4 342.4 389.9 98.3 49.3 29.0 71.2 
BR Countries not specified ..... 4 | 
Cent. America and Antilles ......... 5 1.7. 2 
208.9 183.2 358 .0 648.4 192.3 200.4 212.3 375.9 
United Kingdom 113.0 88.3 178.6 397.1 162.0 165.5 165.2 257.5 
Belgium Luxembourg 6.5 4.7 8.9 12.2 10.2 7.0 3.2 14.2 
Netherlands .......ssccseccscsseccenserterseeeny, 15.9 24.0 26.6 27.6 8.0 8.8 13.5 20.9 
4 2.5 2.3 1.3 3.1 7.6 25.2 


| 
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MALAYA & SENGAPORE (Continued) 
EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TRADE WITH Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Southern Europe ee ee 25.6 21.6 64.6 93.9 17.3 14.6 24.5 
East Europe and USSR ........ 58.0 40.4 56.2 68.9 6.2 3.4 4.2 6.0 
Czechoslovakia ..... 2.3 2.1 6.7 17.6 2.8 2.5. 2.6 4.1 
Saudi Arabia ...... 1.5 1.2 9 1.6 > 
es 200.6 180.8 338 .2 474.5 388.4 378.7 617.0 969 .6. 
22.9 18.9 23.5 31.4 60.4 82.8 103.8 125.2. 
Asia not specified ee eee 1.5. 1.9 1.5 1.5 > 
BR Asia not specified ........ 34.0 42.5 74.3 96.1 
27.8 28.4 1.4 1.3 45.1 61.2 
FR Oceania not specified ...... 
ch 9.0 9.9 20.3 30.9 2.9 3.8 3.5 6.3 
Africa not specified 1.0 1.3 9 1.1 1.1 5.1 
BR Countries mot specified 9 1.4 18.6 8.8 
PHILIPPINES 
Value of trade in million U.S. dollars 
EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TRADE WITH Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec- 
| 1948 1949 1950 4951 1948 1949 1950 1951 
GRAND 317.8 253.8 337.1 409.4 585.9 568.7 342.1 
20 PC Devaluers ........ 36.4 21.9 23.8 44.8 4.3 3.7 5.1 10.9 
wks 9.8 12.4 20.8 20.8 21.4 22.2 39.7 34.0 
OEEC Sterling ........ 3.2 3.0 5.4 12.8 5.3 5.3 6.6 
2.7 4.1 2.0 4.0 8.2 9.6 16.5 12.0 
wwe 5,.5 7.1 14.0 3.5 8.9 9.4 20.7 20.3 
Pronch Franc Aree 15.4 6.2 2.3 6.5 1.0 1.3 
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PHILIPPINES (Continued) 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TRADE WITH Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1948 1949 1950 1951 
‘Central America and -Antilles * 4 1.2 8 
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TRADE WITH 


United States 


Canada 
Mexico 


Costa Rica .. 


Cuba 


3 
eer 1.0 


THAILAND» 


Value of trade in million U.S. dollars | 


ee 


a2 
eee eee ee ee 


United Kingdom *eeee 
Belgium Luxembourg ............. 


Denmark .. 
France ..... 
Germany 


Czechoslovakia .... 


Finland .... 
Hungary ... 
Yugoslavia 


Cyprus ..... 


India 


Japan ..... 
Malaya and 

Pakistan ... 
Philippines . 
South Korea 


New Zealand 


Union South 


French Morocco 


Tanganyika 


Madagascar 


Northern Rhodesia 


Tunisia 


eees 


3.4 


° 
° 
won 


28 .2 


> 
> 
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Sdngapore 60. 
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125.2 
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é 
Kenya and 1.0 
Southern Rhodesia 
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Economic REVIEW 


IMPORTS 


Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1948 1949 


Jan.-Dec. 
1950 1951 


31.5 


49.6 
.6 


25.0 


ow 


=" 


19.9 


3.0 8.1 2 


Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
— 
Pan 
Jamai 
2 
5.0 11.6 10.6 8.5 11.1 17.0 19.2 
4 
4 3.5 1.5 1.7 
1.3 1.9 1.9 
Ireland ..... 
Netherlands 3.1 6.3 6.3 
Norway .... | 
Sweden ..... .7 1.6 1.6 
Switzerland . 2.4 3.9 3.7 
Portugal ... 
Turkey ..... 
9 
4 4 
Hongkong ..... 35.3 27 
Indonesia ... 1.2 3.2 
5.3 22.4 
| 22.9 18.9 31.4 
| 
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I, BANK OF THAILAND’S RETURNS 
A. Issue Department 
(Thousands of Baht) 
Last week Notes Issued Reserve 
month ending | | In In Banking Government Other Foreign 

Thursday Circulation Department Securities Securities Exchange Gold 
1946 Dec. .n....... 2,121,411 83,733 933,528. 147,443 352,434 771,739 
1947 Dec. <2 2,053,551 120,361 830,098 148,133 427,313 768,368 
1948 Dec. .... 2,389,992 13,071 775,745 147,486 710,769 769,064 
1949 Dec. 2,554,257 42,914 370,780 | 128,625 . 871,044 1,226,722 
1950 Dec, . 3,255,958 41,213 370,780 128,625 1,321,044 1,476,722 
1951 Dec. 4,018,867 52,355 370,780 939,657 1,350,115 1,405,773 
1952 June 3,934,111 103,377 366,587 935,431 1,323,430 1,412,040 

| 2 B. Banking Department 
(Thousands of Baht) 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 
Last week of Deposits Advances Balance at Balance Government IBRD Banking Reserve 
month ending and Provincial at Dept. 

Thursday Government Bankers Others Discounts Treasuries Bankers Securities Bonds Reserves Ratio 
1946 December .... 108,681 365,435 41,282 211,669 14,742 262,034 3,631 — 386,698 59.51 
1947 December .... 244,120 248,467 75,189 309,753 25,662 179,974 3,397 — 291,265 51.29 
1948 December .... 391,917 226,540 265,741 761,850 33,344 127,080 17,784 — 131,113 14.83 
1949 December .... 394,214 268,766 605,508 753,747 35,494 400,626 142,127 — 435,631 34.34 
1950 December .... 317,446 332,699 864,840 1,042,207 69,567 558,407 154,860 — 591,710 39.06 
1951 December .... 423,336 360,590 1,045,886 1,807,548 104,928 259,008 147,614 18,881 311,363 17.02 
1952 June . 853,462 311,527 1,854,599 1,991,444 81,184 236,659 147,451 18,881 340,037 16.84 

Il. OTHER BANKS 
1. Commercial Banks 
A. Main Assets and Liabilities 
| (Thousands of Baht) 
Liabilities Assets 
| Cash Loans (b) Govern- 
End of Month (a) Reserve Advances ment Treasury Cash Cheques 
Total and Bonds B.lls Ratio Cleared 
Deposits Discounts (Internal) : : 
801,404 458,757 153,348 | 41,019 119,809 58.74 508,248 
1947 Dec 751,939 301,622 273,744 101,506 61,206 . 40.11 692,340 
Oe ea 762,792 337,545 413,959 | 104,688 44,907 44.25 811,219 
830,597 326,496 546,912 99.098 19,960 39.31 1,205,564 
1950 Dec. 1,002,120 390,681 591,887 109,860 6,374 38.99 1,779,926 
1951 Dee. sal 1,274,099 460,344 740,842 112,429 5,212 $6.13 2,148,355 
1952 May 1,309,955 . 414,551 868,967 102,085 16,548 31.65 2,321,674 


Note: (a) Total deposits including balances due to other banks but excluding foreign currency deposits. 
| (b) Discounts excluding Treasury Bills. 


~ 


B. Deposits & Bank Debits 
| (Thousands of Baht). 


Deposits, except interbank accounts Debitsto ., Debits to 
— Sight Time Sight Time 
| | Deposit Deposit 
End of Month Number Balance Number Balance Accounts Accounts 
of at end of at end except except. 
| Accounts of month Accounts of month insverbank interbank 
1949 Dec. .... 39,550 646,000 2,009 76,109 _ 1,447,345 21,366 
52,721 914,012 3,054 74,263 2,586,647 11,519 
1951 Dee. . a ea 63,821 1,162,243 3,728 92,472 2,879,244 13,344 
69,552 1,186,605 4,045 103,948 2,931,987 20,143 
C. Loans & Advances | 
(Thousands of Baht) 
LOANS & ADVANCES 
End of Month Agriculture Mining’ Rice Other Export Import Internal Others Total 
Milling Industries trade trade trade | 
1949 Dee, ........ 5,422 $86,954 22.324 54,089 187,250 39,605 177,504 526,707 
1950 Dec. .... ees OR 8,946 5,749 20,121 42,799 62,509 200,655 71,718 152,969 560,461 
. 5,649 7,912 35,880 74,846 92,070 207,294 174,134 94,824 692,109 
. 9,043 6,118 58,864 106,748 91,949 208,070 242,414 87,924 807,125 


a 
| | 
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End of Month 


1945 Dec. 
1946 Dec. 
1947 Dec. . 

1949 Dec. 
1951 Dec. 
1952 May . ee 


IV. GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


Government Revenue and Expenditure 


(Thousands of Baht) - 


REVENUE BUDGET ACTUALS 


(Excluding 

Loan Receipt) ESTIMATE Jan.-Dec. 
1908. (1,949,356 2,145,190 
2,500,100 2,515,760 


V. PUBLIC DEBTS 
1. Floating Debts 
(Thousands of Baht) 


Treasury Total 
Bills Outstanding 


1,356,328 1,356,328 
1,412,656 1,412,656 


Outstanding 


1951 June 30th 
1982 June 30th 


3. Internal Loans Outstanding 


(Thousands of Baht) May 1951 May 1952 
End of Month Total  U.S.$ Credit $4,803 $3,737 
IBRD Loans 
1951 June 367,151 15 $7,130 
1952 June 370,798 Railway i ie — $ 214 
Port Project .. — $ 511 
VI. CLEARING HOUSE . TRANSACTIONS 
CHEQUES CLEARED 
| | (Thousands of Baht) 
Month Number Balance of ~ Total 
of Cheques Clearings Clearing 
1947 December re 19,579 167,378 521,908 
1948 December . adh 48,807 266,654 913,560 
1949 December _. 72,259 277,714 1,313,909 
1950 December . 109,445 346,587 1,824,835 
1951 December 131,157 374,035 2,244,552 
1952 May 141, 269 472,052 2,328,397 


Date of Tender Offered 


1948 June 
1949 June 
1950 June 
1952 June 


| Outstanding Debt 


VOLUME OF MONEY AVAILABLE 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


(Thousands of Baht) 
Notes Bank o Total ; 
Si ‘te Sight Cash 
ght Deposi Deposits Reserve Total 
Bankers of of ' Volume of 
Circula- | Govern- and Commercial Commercial Money | 
tion ment Others Banks Banks (1424844) 
2 8 4 | 
1,838,678 137,320 170,971 306,632 $157,368 2,296,233 
2,119,237 135,638 410,900 736,646 | 458,757 © 2, "9438, 664 
2,106,873 164,252 285,825 662,339 301,622 2; 917, 667 
2,389,992 391,917 289,563 671,682 337,545 3. 405 609 
2,565,863 379,421 267,227 735,762 326,496 | 3,621,777 
3,277,632 279,334 395,002: 923,733 390,681 4,485,020 
4,051,672 402,289 408,912 1,179,219 460,344 5,576,748 
4,051,692 394,515 327,134 1,192,019 414,551 5,550,809 
(Thousands of Baht) 
EXPENDITURE BUDGET ACTUALS | 
ESTIMATE Jan.-Dec. 
1950 Ordinary ..... 924,852 786,462 
Special: 
Current 1,199,409 1,206,909 
Capital 535,300 197,529 
TOTAL . 2,669,591 2,190,900 
1951 Ordinary 1,178,469 955,258 
Special: 
Current 1,320,737 1,299,866 
Capital 998,151 482,552 
TOTAL 3,497,357 2,737,676 


Applied Allotted 
eens 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Pe 40,000 40,000 40,000 
20,000 23,000 20,000 
56, 328 56,328 56,328 


2. Treasury Bills 


(Thousands of Baht) 


Average Average 
Rate Interest 
Allotted per annum. 

99.605 1.186 
99.335 (1.986 
99.33 2.001 

2.169 


99.28 


4. External Debts Outstanding 


(Thousands of £ or $) 


| 


ot bed 695 


ee 
ee @ 
| 
. 
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Thailand United United 

| Kingdom States 

1938 .... 8.03 58. 59 
87 75 
1946 86 -« 89 81 
1947 100 94 93 
1948 ..... 100 100 100 
£966 100 108 104 
‘ 1951 Dec. .... 106 120 110 
1952 June .. 125 125 -. 110 


| Vil. COST OF LIVING 
Month 


VIII. WHOLESALE PRICES 
United 


Month Thailand United 
Kingdom States 
1938 wi» 6.04 46 49 
BOOT 105 88 92 
19468 100 100 100 
1949 .... 90 110 95 
1950 102 133 99 
1951 Dec, .. 107 151 109 
1952 June .: 107 149 107 


IX. EXCHANGE RATES 


1; Foreign Exchange ‘rates for Sterling and U.S.$ cable transfers of all 


Free Rates 


Commercial Banks in Bangkok; 


(Rates in Baht per unit of Foreign Currencies) 


£ (Sterling) 


Date Buying Rates Selling Rates 
Ne Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 
1952 June 46.20 44.17 52.66 45.10 


Crossrate (selling), high 2.46, low 2.41, US$ for £. 


U.S.$ 
Buying Rates Selling Rates 
Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 
18.90 18.30 20.73 18.45 


B. Total for the Whole Kingdom 


X. FOREIGN TRADE 


(Thousands of Baht) 


A. Port of Bangkok _ IMPORTS Jan.-May Jan.-May 
3 Port of Bangkok 1,406,843 2,156,697 
(Thousands of Baht) Provincial Ports 89,349 115,356 
1951 1952 1,496,192 2,272,053 
| Jan.-June Jan.-June EXPORTS 
_ IMPORTS ......... 1,715,675 2,564,754 Port of Bangkok 1,262,036 1,140,751 
EXPORTS ........ 1,444,905 1,354,568 Provincial Ports 716,784 | 658,105 
Total .... 1,978,820 1,798,856 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF INDOCHINA 
FOR 1950 & 1951 


Indochina’s foreign trade for 1951 
totalled Piastres 9, 053 million, as com- 
pared with P 1, 438 m in 1950. Imports 
amounted to P 6,274 m and exports to 
P 2,779 m, or an excess of imports to 
the value of P 3,495 m. 


The following are the principal coun- 
tries trading with Indochina. 


(Values in million Piastres). 


France—Imports into Indochina 
Piastres 4,836.8 million (1950 P 3,298.2 
mts > exports P 1,055.4 m (1950 P 708.3 

. Main imports: cotton piecegoods 

P 909.7 (1950 P 761.6); miscel. arti- 
cles P 620.8 (P 3.6); paper & manu- 
factures P 211.1 (P 111.6); pharma- 
ceuticals P 186.7 (P 128.2); wheat 
flour P 186.4 (P 95.8); rayon piece- 
goods P 179.9 (P 180.3). 
ts rubber P 798 (P 481); rice, 
roken P 19.9 (P20.2); pepper P 62.4 
(P 96.8): maize P 58:2 (P 22.4): 
white rice P 52:1 (P 65.1): 
broken P 19:9 (P 20.2); coal P 14.1 
3.3). 


Main: ex- -™); exports P 


rice, 


France Overseas—Imports P 199.5 m 
(1950 P 169.5 m); exports P 303.9 m 
(P 157.3 m). Main imports: sugar & 
confectionery P 57.1 (P 79.3); fish, 
canned P 35.1 (P 17.4); wines & spirits 
2.6 17.8}: cotton yarn P 20.1 
CF 3,1}. Main exports: white rice 
P 174.8 (P 96.8); rice, broken P 118.6 
(P 36.9). 


U.S.A.— Imports P 335.6 m (1950 
P 247.6 m); exports P 300.1 m (P 307.3 
m). Main imports: yarns & threads 
P 67.7 (P 43.4); machinery & ap- 
pliances P 40.8 (P 47); vehicles & 
transport equipment P 35.8 
tobacco P 31.5 (P 33.6). Main ex- 
ports: rubber P 299 m (P 305.6 m). 


U.K a P 42.2 m (1950 P 37.7 
110.4 2 (P 14,2 m). 
Main exports: rubber P 99 -(P 9.8); 


white rice P 6.5 (nil). 


Malaya—Imports P 21.7 m (P 11.9 
m); exports P 300.5 m (P 135.8 m). 
Main exports: white rice P 64.2 (P 2.6); 
cargo rice P 46.3 (P 20.9); cereals 


( 


P 35.8 (P 16.6); fishery products P 23.4 
P ide sugar & confectionery P 18.8 


Indonesia—Imports Fr 149.4 m 
(P 106.9); exports P 151.7 m (P 1 m). 
Main imports: alcohol & spirits P 93.2 
(P 62.4); fuel oils P 24.6 (P 19.7); 
petrol P 19.3 (P 16.7). Main exports: 
white rice P 95.9 (nil); cargo rice 
P 52.6 (nil). 


Hongkong—Imports P 7.9 m (P 14.9 
m); exports P 255.7 m (P 187.2 m). 
Main exports: feathers P 70.4 (P 7.1); 
rice & products P 59.9 (P 23.9); hides 
& skins, leather P 21.9 (P 6.2). 


Japan—Imports P 197.8 m (P 45.2 
m); exports P 48.7 m (P 18.8 m). 
Main imports: silk, raw P 42.5 (P 18.1 
m); gunny bags P 41 (nil); vegetables 
& veg. products P 18.6 (P 4); iron 
& steel P 17 (P .18,000). Main ex- 
ports: coal, anthracite P 32.9 (P 18.4). 


China—Imports P 137.8 (P 111.4); 
exports P 12.2 (P 5). Main imports: 
medicinal herbs P 44.6 (P 27. at vege- 
tables P 15.6 (P 10.4). 


Thailand—Imports P 38.1 m (P 24.6 
m); exports P 44 m (P 36.9 m). Main 
medicinal 
(P 2.1); earthenware P 11.2 (P 10.6). 
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THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Corporation will be held at 
the Head Office of the Corpora- 
tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday the 27th 
day of February, 1953. at 11.39 
a.m, for the purpose of receiving 
and considering the reports of 
the Directors and of the Auditors 
and the Profit and Loss Account 
and Balance Sheet for the year 
ended 31st December, 1952, and 
for the election of Directors and 
the appointment of Auditors. 


The Register of Shares of the 
Corporation will be closed from 


Friday, the 27th of February, 

during. which period no transfer 

of shares can be registered. 
By Order of the Board, 


A. MORSE. 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 13th January, 1953. 


Sing 


FAR EASTERN 


REVIEW 


— 


Friday, the 13th of February to | 
19538, (both days inclusive) | 


— 


NOTICE 


UNION WATERBOAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the 
 forty-fourth Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Offices of Messrs. 
Dedwell & Co., Ltd., 3rd floor 
Hong Kong Bank Building, on 
Thursday the 26th February 1953, 
at 11 a.m., for the purpose. of 
receiving the Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the year 
ended 31st December, 1952, 


Notice is also given that the 
Transfer Books of the Company 
will be closed from the 12th to 
26th February 1953, both days in- 
clusive. 

-DODWELL & CO., LTD. 
General Managers. 


27th January, 1953 


Tart 
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—_ 


“THE HONG KONG "JOCKEY CLUB 


EIGHTH RACE MEETING 1952/53 
Saturday, 7th February, 1953 a 
(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 


There are 8 races. The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. and thé 


First Race will be run at 2.00 p.m. 

Through Tickets (8 Races—$16.00) also tickets at $2.00 each for the 
Cash Sweep on the last race of the Meeting as well as the Special Cash 
Sweep on the “Hong Kong Derby” scheduled to be run on 2nd May, 1953, 


may be obtained at the Cash Sweep Office of the Club at Queen’s Building, 
Ground Floor, Chater Road. 


Through Tickets reserved for this meeting but not paid for by 10.00 


a.m. on Friday, 6th February, will be sold and the reservation. cancelled 
for future meetings. 


To avoid congestion at the Cash Sweep Office at Queen’s Building, sweep 
tickets may also be purchased at the Club’s Branch Offices at:— 


5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 382 Nathan Road, Kowloon 


TOTALISATOR | 


The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules :— 
'  _ Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 


when the “ALL CLEAR” is given. The “ALL CLEAR” signal will be indicated by a white 


light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 
THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. 

Totalisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 

Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 


Out Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be. : 


entertained once Investors have left the Counters. ~ 


All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 

In no circumstances will any Dividend&’ be paid or refunds made unless a ticket. is 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 

Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 

Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are ob- 
tainable through the Secretary at Alexandra House, on the written or per- 
sonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all 
visitors introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 

Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. 

The Branch Offices, the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close. at 
11.00 a.m. and the Secretary’s Office at 11.45 a.m. The Treasurers’ Com- 
pradore Office is situated at Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater Road, 
and the Secretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. 


A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided — 


they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 


NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES DURING THE 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 


The Price of admission to the Public Enclosure will be $3.00 per day 


including tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. 


Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfe't 
his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be required to pay the 


requisite fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission, 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE | 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. 
MBALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 


THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. PASSES 


Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who site 


requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ En- 


closure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in their 
employers’ stands. 


Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 


adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are re- 
quested to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting 


Hall. Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to 


ensure that this regulation is adhered to. By Order, 
H. Misa, Secretary. 
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FINANCE 


OUTLOOK FOR DOLLAR 
DEVALUATION 


By G. Reimann (New York) © 
A confidential report has recently 
been submitted in Washington by a 
British economist regarding a solution 
of the dollar gap of the sterling area. 


He recommends return to a gold cur-. 


rency with unrestricted sales of gold 
also in the U.S. An increase of the 
gee of gold is suggested, should there 
be another rush into gold as a protec- 
tion against devaluation. New specu- 
lation in gold is beginning. The move- 
ment will probably be disappointing to 
those who act on the basis of current 
rumours. But even rumours have. a 
temporary effect on financial and com- 
modity markets. 

It is however advisable to consider 
the following points as a guide to 
action: (1) The dollar will not be 


devalued in 19538—neither in terms of 
| the buying power of the dollar, nor in 


terms of gold. Government action will 
resist any policy which will bring the 
future of the dollar under suspicion. 
(2) The price of gold may be raised 
in later years. Congress will consider 
such a move under the following cir- 
cumstances: (a) In case of a sharp 
depression and mass unemployment: 
Recommendations will be made to in- 
ject more money into the economy and 
rices. The book value 
of gold may be raised in order’ to 
justify new issues of circulating money 
and deficit spending. (b) In case of 
an opportunity to return to an inter- 
national gold standard, i.e. unrestricted 
international flow of capital. This 
would mean lifting of foreign ex- 
change restrictions soft-currency 
countries, and return to the old pre- 
1914 financial world. ; 

Proposals are now being made based 
on promises of leaders of the sterling 


‘area that the dollar gap would be 


closed and restrictions would be. un- 
necessary, if only the price of gold 
would be raised. But the U.S. would 
also have to finance a new international 
stabilization fund, which would be at 
the disposal of Governments of soft- 
currency countries. 

In spite of heavy pressure, the lead- 
ing American experts will not be con- 
vinced that such a Fund would be only 
An increase of 
the gold price based on a situation (b) 
is most unlikely. The urgent demand 
for a higher gold price, on the other 
hand, implies that current remedies are 
not sufficient, and the international 
financial position of  soft-currency 
countries, especially of the sterlin 
area, may again become critical. r 
situation outlined under (a) would 
start with a crisis of the sterling area, 
and not of the dollar area: The move- 
ment of international commodity prices 
will be the best indicator of the weak- 
ness or strength of soft-currencies, ani 
also of the dollar. Devaluation will 
be an issue in soft-currency countries 


before it becomes q practical issue in 


_ Asia. 


_ the 1,500,000 
800,000 tons were exported under con- 
- tract with foreign governments, about 


‘ment and the local price. 


the dollar area, in terms of gold and 


of commodities, 


THE RICE EXPORT OF THAILAND 


Thailand is one of the three major 
rice producing countries in South-east 
Owing to the fact that the pro- 
duction in the other two rice produc- 
ducing countries—Burma and Indo- 
china—has been affected by internal 

litical upheavals, the sition of 

hailand as a rice producing and 
exporting country has become especial- 
ly important since World War II. At 
the same time, the Thai Government’s 
intense effort in promoting agriculture 
in recent years has resulted in the 
increase of rice production’ greatly. 
Accordingly, while the export of rice 
in 1947 was only 385,000 tons, it reach- 
ed 1,500,000 tons in 1951 and possibly 
around 1,200,000 tons in 1952. Of 
tons in 1951, about 


200,000 tons were “free export” rice 
encouraged by the Government and 
the balance of half a million tons ex- 
ported with special licences of the 
Government. | 

The export of rice in Thailand is 
processed through a governmental or- 
ganization, namely, the Rice Procure- 
ment Office. Rice merchants or mills 
must sell their stocks to the said 


office at the fixed price, and_exporters 


must apply to the office for the alloca- 
tion of rice to be exported. However, 
100% white rice and broken rice are 
not subject to this control and can be 
exported directly by merchants upon 
application. 

The great foreign demand in the last 
years pushed up the price of _ rice 
steadily, thus widening the difference 
between the fixed price of the Govern- 
Hence, the 
Rice Procurement Office has been un- 
able to get sufficient rice from the 
merchants or rice mills for allocations 
to exporters. In order to induce the 
rice mills to increase their supplies, the 
Government has recently allowed the 
mills and exporters to export one ton 
of rice freely (i.e.. without surrender- 
ing the necessary foreign exchange to 
the Government) for every four and 
a half tons of rice sold to the Rice 


for broken rice. 


Procurement Office. Then, in order tc 
obtain the privilege of freely export- 
ing this ton of rice, exporters have 
to pay the mills a premium for the: 
rice to make up the latter’s loss. The 
premium or subsidy varies. For a 
time it was about US$95 for a ton of 
100% white rice, US$90 for 5% broken 
white rice, and US$88 for 10-15% 
broken white rice. 

Upon receipt of a letter of credit 
from abroad, the exporter will request 
his bank to issue a guaranty to the 
Ministry of Commerce, undertaking to 
surrender the foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds within 15 days after obtaining 
the export licence. The portion of 
foreign exchange covering, the premium 
or subsidy may be retained by the 
merchant or mill, or it may be sold to 
a bank at the market rate, not the 
official rate of exchange. 

Except for those rice exports con- 
tracted in terms of sterling by the 
Thai Government, the payments for 
other rice exports allotted to exporters 
must be in U.S. dollars. This is be- 
cause the Thai Government is eager 
to have more U.S. dollars. 

During the last several years, more 
than 30 rice mills in Bangkok were 
experiencing difficulties in getting 
enough paddy supplies, because over 


200 small mills have been established 


in various rural districts; and farmers 
can save transportation cost by sellinz 
their paddy to these small mills. In 
order to meet competition, the bigger 
mills in Bangkok have to raise their 
buying price, which has made the ex- 
port business unprofitable to some less 
efficient mills. 

The buying prices of the Rice Pro- 
curement Office and the export prices 
of rice in foreign currencies are all 
usually fixed by the Rice Procurement 
Office once a year. However, last 
October when a contract was signed 
between the British and Thai Govern- 
ments for another 60,000 tons of rice 
to be shipped to British territories by 
the end of 1952, the price agreed upon 
was raised by £5 a ton for regular 
grades of white rice and by £4 a ton 
The following tabie 
shows that the difference between the 
market price and prices fixed by the 
Rice Procurement Office varied between 
40% and 18% last October: 


Rice Quotations in Thailand 1952 


Market Price 
(100 ke.) 
ae - as of Oct. 1952 

Baht 

White Rice 100% (G.A.) .......... 216.00 
$9 G.B.) eee 208 .00 

45% (Bangkok Special) 116.00 
W.B.R.C. 3 Grdinavy 53.00 


Price fixed by 


Export Price (ton) 
Rice Procurement 


Office (100 kg.) US$ £ Ste. 
Baht 
155.00 159.60 57— 0— 
154.00 158.00 56—10- - 
153.00 156.00 56— 0--0 
135.92 140.70 50— 5—9 
130.67 136.50 48—15—-0 
125.42 132.30 5—0 
120.25 128.10 45—15—-9 
117.00 124.90 44—12—2 
112.00 121.80 43—10—-9 
106.60 117.60 42— 0—0 
97.34 97.72 34—18—-) 
93.84 93.80 33—10—0 
88.59 89.60 32— 0—9 
74.58 79.52 28— 
‘71.08 76.72 27— &—N 
46.75 57.12 20— 8—0. 
45.00 55.72 19—18—-9: 
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Rice export comprised more _ than 
60% of Thailand’s total export in 1950 
and 40% in 1951, being chiefly account- 
able for the favorable balance of trade. 
The following figures show the value ot 
export. and import and balance of 


trade for Thailand in 1938, 1948, 194y, 


1950 and 1951: 


Value of Exports and Imports and 
Balance of Trade of Thailand 


(Baht—million) 
1938 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Exports 204 ~ 2,016 2,808 3,948 4,476 
Imports 132 1,728 2,192 2,880 3,708 
Balance +-72 +288 +616 +1,068 +768 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS. 


woe for the week January 26 to 


Gold 
Date High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
26th Jan. 284% 283%, 294% Hign 
27th Jan. 284%, 2831, 
28th Jan. 283% 28334 
29th Jan. 2835% 2823, 
30th Jan. 282.3% 281% 
Jan. 282%, 28114 Low 291% 


_ Market was uncertain due to two 
important factors; the bullish factor 
was the deneutralisation of Taiwan 
and the bearish factor was America’s 


price. The 


objection to the raising of the official 
highest rate, was $284% 


and the lowest 281%. Business was 
small and speculators were not keenly 
operating. Any bigger change can 
only be expected after the lunar new 
ear, when speculators may try their 
uck again, 

Interest favored sellers and amounted 
to $3.62 per 10 taels of .945. Tradings 
totalled 136,400 taels or averaged 
22,750, taels per day. Positions taken 
figured at 87,600 taels per average day. 
Cash sales amounted to 29,520 taels, 
of which 15,020 taels listed and 14,500 
taels arranged. 
from Macao and amounted to 23,500 
taels. One shipment of 40,000 fine 
ounces arrived in Macao last week. 
Exports figured at 21,500 taels of 


Imports were mainly | 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


which 12,000 taels to Singapore, 4,000 
taels to Indonesia, 3,500 taels to Japan 
and 2,000 taels to Indochina. Differ- — 
ences paid for local and Macao .99 


fine were and 12.90—12.7 
respectively per tael of .945. 7 
Cross rates worked locally were 
US$40.88—40.62. <A _ total of 19,200 
ounces was contracted last week at 
40.75—40.65 C.I.F. Macao. 


Silver 
26th to 3lst Bar $ coin 20¢. coins 
January per tael per coin per coins. 
Low 5.60 3.70 . 2.75 


Total Tradings 3,000 taels 22,000 coins 8,000 coins 


Market was. quiet but undertone 
steady; exporters began to enquire. 


US$ 

Date T.T. High T.T. Low Notes High Notes Low D.D. 
26th Jan. 608 606% 605 603% 605 High 
27th Jan. 607% 605 60254 
28th Jan. 60614, 605% 603% 60314 
29th Jan. 606%, 605% 603% 602% | 
30th Jan. 606 605 603 602 Low 60214 
Jan. 605% 604%; 603% 602% 
Total Tradings US$2.7 millions Cash US$553,000 Forward US$3% millions US$350,000 


Market was rather steady. In the 


T.T, sector, European banks were good © 


sellers; importers showed growing in- 
terest. In the Notes market, offerings 
from Japan ceased. Interest favored 


Miscellaneous DD & TT 


sellers and amounted to $5.10 per — 


US$1,000 and positions taken averaged 
US$33% millions daily. In the D.D. 
‘sector; business was limited. 


26th to Sist | Yen Malayan Piastres Indonesia Rupiah 
January Canadian $ Peso US$ in Japan per 10,000 per HK$100 perHK$100 Baht per HK$100 per HK$100_ 
High 6.12 2.04 , 6.02 148 53.70 850 274 420 
Low 6.11 1.97 5.94 147 53.70 850 280 420 


Total Tradings Canadian $20,000 Pesos 135,000 US$75,000 Yen15 millions M$180,000 Piastres %, million Bahts 114 millions Indonesian Rp. %4 million — 


Banknotes 
(In HK$ per foreign currency unit) 
26th to 31st 
January £ Stg. Aust.£ N.Z. &£ Egypt. £ S. African £ Indian Rs. Pakistan Rs. Burmese Rs. 
High 15.75 12.24 12.75 13.50 15.25 1.193 1.17 .92 
Low 15.73. 12.23 12.73 13.30 15.23 1.188 1.15 90 
January Malayan $ Canadian $ Peso Macao Pataca Yen per 10,000 Pias tre per 100 Baht per 100 Indonesian Rs. per 100 
High 1.836 6.125 2.16 1.00 146% 11.87 34.60 28.70 
Low 1.835 6.12. 2.11 .995 145% 11.80 84.60 22.50 
Chinese Exchange | | | 
26th to 31st per million Remittance Remittance Remittance Remittance Remittance Exchange Exchange 
January PB$ Notes PB$ Canton PB$ Swatow PB$ Amoy US$ Amoy PB$ Shanghai Gold Shanghai US$ Shanghai 
High $184 200 : 190 180 5.45 185 86 84 
Low $180 200 190 180 5.45 _ 185 86 84 
Total Tradings PB$60 millions | PB$90 millions PB$50 millions .. PB$100 millions Nominal PB$100 millions Nontinal Nominal 


26th to 31st 


Taiwan Exchange 


Remittance Exchange Exchange 
Taiwan $ Gold US$ 
260 107 103 
250 107 103 


_ per 1,000 
Taiwan $ Notes 
High $249 
Low 240 
Total Tradings Taiwan $14 million 


Taiwan $1% millions Nominal Nominal 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


(By Chance) 


The share market 
showed a little improvement over the 
previous- week but was still on the 


quiet side inspite of the good start 


in the first week of the year, on ac- 
count of the usual shortage of funds 


of last week 


at the end of the Chinese year. The 
total number of shares transacted was 
254,637 and the total volume was 
$2,105,361. 

Good business owas done in 
Wheelocks, H. & S&S. Hotels and H.K. 
Tramways. 50,260 Wheelocks, 64,236 
Wheelocks Rights and 21,150 H. & S. 
Hotels exchanged hands because pur- 
chasers were encouraged on very good 


Taiwan currency was weak towards 
the end of last week due to the news 
that the American Fleet may be with- 


drawn and that some military action _ 
may probably start. | | 


grounds and high hopes of realising 
20% or more profit in a short time. 
17,200 H.K. Tramways were sold during 


the week mostly due to profit-taking. 


Telephones began to steady up again 
at the close of last week’s market on 
account of the announcement of the 


availability of another 7,600 additional 
lines. H.K. &°S. Banks improved by 


only $5 after the announcement of the 
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usual £3 final dividend payable at the 
end of this month. ; 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 30th 
January, 1953, compared with those at the 
close of the previous week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan, Ex. Int. 98 nom; down $2. 
344% Loan (1934 & 9114 b; $1. 
344% Loan (1948), 91% b. 


Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1420 b; up $5. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. te ), £8014 nom; 
down £1. 
Chartered Bank, £11-3/16 nom; up £44. 
Mercantile Bk. A B., £20 non. 
Bank of East Asia, Ex. Div., 145 b; down $10. 


| Insurances 
Canton Ins., 250 b; 250 sa; down $65. . 
Union Ins., 792% b; 800 s; up $7%. 
China Underwriters, 54% b; 5% sa. 
E’.K. Fire Ins., 160 nom. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 160 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 10.10 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 78/9 nom; up 1/3. 
U. Waterboats, 15.10 b; up 20 ec. 
U. Waterboats (Bonus), 13.80 nom. 
Asia Nav. ; 1.45 b; up 10 


Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 90% b; 92 s. 
North Point Wharves, 6% s. 
Sh. Hongkew, 2%, s; down 10 ec. 
H.K. Docks, 20.20 nom, 
China Providents (Old), 12.80 b; 138. 10 8. 
China Providents (New), 11.30 b. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.80 b; 1.85 sa; up es 
Wheelocks, 7. 95 95/8. sa. 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 4% b. 
H.K. Mines, 3e s. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 7.90 b; 8 s; up 15 c. 
H.K. Lands (ola). 57 b;. 5814 Ss; up 50 c. 
H.K. Lands (Bonus & 1952 Issue), 56 b. 
S’hai Lands, 1.45 b; up 2% ec. 
Humphreys, 13.70 b; 14 s; up 20 c. 
H.K. Realties, 2.20 b. 
Chinese Estates, Ex. Div., 


131 nom; down 
$14. 


Public Utilities 

H. K. Tramways, 22.40 b; 22.60 s; 2214 sa; 
down 50 c. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 36 nom. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 18 nom. 

Star Ferries, 117 nom; up $1. | 

China Lights (F. Pd. ~ 9.35 b; 9.40 s; up 5 c. 

mage ae Lights (Partly Pd.) 6. 20 b; 6.30 5s; 
up 5 

H.K. Electrics, 23.90 b; 24 Ss; 24/28. 90/24/ 
23.90 sa; up 80 oe. 

Macao Electrics, 10% nom. 

Sandakan Lights, nom. 

Telephones, 19.60 sa. 

Telephones (New), 18.40 nom. 

Shanghai Gas, 62c b. | 


Industrials 
Cald. Macg. (ord.), 27.60 s. 
Cements, 18.20 b; 18% s. 
H.K. Ropes, 20.30 s. 


Stores 

Dairy Farms, 19 b; 19.20 s; 19.20 sa; ; up 30 c. 
. Watsons, 24 b; 24.40 s. 
L. Crawfords, 29.10 b. 

Sinceres, 2.95 nom. 

China Emporium, 944 nom. 

un Co., Ltd. 1.80 nom. 

wong Sang Hong, 142 nom. 
Wing: On (H.K.), 47 nom. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 18.60 nom. 
International Films, 70c nom. 
Constructions (Fully Pd.), 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1 
Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. 
_ Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman, (H.K.), nom. 
S’hai Loan, 1.20 b. : 
Finance, b; 5.95 8. 


Cottons 


nom. 
0 nom. 


Thus it has not taken many} 
for 


Rubber Companies 
Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 30c nom. 
Ayer Tawah, Ex. Div., 3 nom. 
Bute Plantation, 2% s. . 
Consolidated Rubber, 3.40 nom. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.20 nom. 
Java+Consolidated, 45c nom. 


Kota Bahroe, 3,10 nom. 

Kroewoek Java, 42c s. 

Langkat, 55c nom. 
Rubber Trust, 2.30 s; 2.10 sa; down 12% ec. 
Shanghai Kedah, Ex. Div., 5% b; 5% sa 


Shanghai Kelantan, 70c nom. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1 nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 2 

Sungei Duri, 3.60 nom. 
Tanah Merah, 87c s. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 nom. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


A good week was experienced on 
Malayan markets and on a large turn- 
over many rises were recorded amonz 
Industrials and Tins. Rubbers. con- 
tinue to disappoint and only a few 
transactions were recorded in Loans. 

We believe that confidence in world 
markets will increase as a result of 
the affirmation of Mr. Eisenhower, in 
his inaugural address, of his intention 
to. foster everywhere policies that 
encourage productivity and _ profitable 
trade. 
address was’ there any suggestion of 


isolationism. 


In Canberra, the Minister of Com- 
merce stated that Australia will aim 


at allowing oversea investors to take - 


out their capital whenever they wish. 
months 
those administering ustralian 
finance to realize that the rigidly en- 
forced control over the outgoing capit«l 
of a few had brought to an abrupt 
halt the inward flow from practically 
all oversea investors. The moral to be 
drawn, by countries needing outside 
capital to develop natural resources and 
start new industries, is that at the mere 
hint of irksome controls the investor 
shuns the area to be controlled like the 
plague. The Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers acknowledged this fact in 
their recent economic conference. 

In the Industrial section United 
Engineers provided the surprise of the 
week with the recommendation of a 
dividend of 10% and bonus of $1 per 
share in respect of 1952. Further the 
Directors recommend that new ordinary 
shares in the ratio of one for three held 
be issued at par. The market rose $2 
on the announcement. Other rises 
were Consolidated Tin Smelter Ords to 
23/6, W. Hammer to $3, Straits Steam- 
ship to $238 and Henry Waugh to 
$2.42%. 


There was strong selective buying of 


Dollar Tins, Hong Fatt were  note- 
worthy, opening at $1.68% and finish- 
ing at $1.86%. Talam came into de- 
mand at $3.671%4 and Taiping fetched 
$2.52% & $2.60. In sterling Tins with 
Malayan registration, Berjuntai went 
ahead to 40/6d, Kundang to 24/2, 
Rawang Concessions to 71/- and Lower 
Perak to 19/3. Nigerians were a firm 
spot among Home registered sterling 


Tins and- on London bids Jantar put 


on a Shilling. 
The uncertainties arising from a 
rumour ridden and sharply fluctuating 


od 


Business Done: 


Nowhere in the whole: stirring 


Prop. 
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rubber commodity market deterred 
buyers of rubber shares and business 
continued on a small scale. 


Business in Loans was confined to 
several transactions in S.S. & F.M.S. 


war loans and an isolated deal in City 
5 %s. 


17th-23rd January. 


Industrials. Consolidated Tin Smelter Ord. 
22/6 to 23/3, Eastern United Assce. $38.50, 
Fraser & Neave Ord. $2.55 to $2.52%%4, Gammon 
$4.02% & $4.05, Hammer $2.92% to $3.00, 
Hongkong Bank London Register £80144, William 
Jacks $3.90 to $4.00, Malayan Breweries $4.70, 
Malayan Cement $1.77% to $1.74, Malayan 
Collieries $1.474%4 & $1.50, Oriental Telephone 
62/3 to 64/3, Robinson Ord. $4.00 to $4.95, 
Singapore Cold Storage $4.50 to $4.5714, Straiis 
Steamships $22.25 to $23.00, Straits Trading 
$24.50 to $24.75, Union Insurance $422, ya 
Engineers $14.65 to $17.50 c.d. ab. c.r. 
$17.00, Henry Waugh $2.30 to $2.42%4 ec. a, 
Wearne Bros. $2.60 to $2.55. 

Tins. Hong Fatt $1.68%4 to 
$1.20, Klang River $3.05 ec.d. to $2.90 ex., 
Kuchai $3.62%, Petaling $6.35 to $6.25, Rantau 
$3.45 to $3.4714, Sungei Way $4.60 to $4.67%4, 
Talam $3.67%, Taiping $2.52% & $2.60. 


Austral Amalgamated 19/6, Austral Malay 
43/6d, Berjuntai 38/3 to 40/6, Kampong Lanjut 
36/9 to 38/-, Katu 22/6, Kramat 16/414d, Larut 
15/9 to 16/-, Rawang Tinfields 10/9 to 11/3, 
Sungei Bidor 61/6, Lower Perak 18/3 to 19/3, 
Renong Consolidated 19/-, Jantar 12/0%4 to 13/2, 
Kamra 1/11, Killinghall 8/3, Rambutan 13/9, 
Renong Tin Dredging 8/10%4d. 

Rubbers. Allenby 84 cents, Bukit Kepong® 98 
cts. & $1.00; Kluang 72% cents, Pajamt 94 & 
95 cents. 

Sterling Investments. Cadbury 6% Pref. 23/3, 
G.E.C. 48/7144d, Rank 6% A Prefs. °22/3, Silver 
Line 19/9. Australian Investments. Broken Hill 
44/-d, Davies Coop 9/2d, Mount 
20/9, ail Australian Currency. 


$1.86, Jelebu 


Lyell 
HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


_ The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hong Kong durinz 
the week ended January 24, 1953 :— 


Colonial & Far East Trading Com- 
pany, Limited—General importers and 
exporters, merchants, traders, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$10,000; Register- 
ed Office, Alexandra House, Victoria, 
Hong Kong; Subscribers—David Scott 
Robb, 21, Shouson Hill Road West, 
Hong Kong, Chartered Accountant; 
Sidney Samuel Gordon, R.B.L. 595, 
Deep Water Bay, Hong Kong, Charter- 
ed Accountant. 


Heine Brothers (Hongkong) Limited 
—Merchants, exporters and importers, 
refrigerators, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$500,000; Registered Office, Alexan- 
dra Building, 8th floor, Victoria, Hong 
Kong; Subscribers—G, M. MacWhinnie, 


iF Conduit Road, Hong Kong, Charter- 


ed Accountant; Ian G. Highley, 22. 
Conduit Road, ‘Hong Kong, Chartered 
Accountant. 


Hap Shing Company, 
Merchants, exporters 
carriers,  etc.; 
HK$500,000; 


Limited— 
and importers, 
Nominal  Capital,, 
Registered Office, 75, 


| Connaught Road West. 2nd floor, Vic- 


toria, Hong Kong: Subscribers—Chinz 
Fong Seng, 5, Peiping Road, 3rd floor, 
Causeway Bay, ong Kong, Merchant; 
Lim Siong Jime, 5, Peiving Road, 3rd 
floor, Causeway Bay, Hong Kong, ‘Mar- 
ried Woman. 


South China Bleaching & Dyeing 
Factory, Limited—Bleachers, printers 
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and dyers, spinners, -ete.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$800, 000; Registered Office, 
65, Queen’s Road Central, 1st floor, 
Hong Kong; Subscribers—Wen-hsien 
Chou, 13, Observatory Road, 2nd floor, 
Kowloon, ‘Merchant; Tse-kai Ann, 221D, 
Nathan Road, 4th floor, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant, 

Chang Hway Trading Company, 
Limited—Importers, exporters. and 
eneral traders; Nominal Capital, 
K$1,000,000; Registered Office, York 
Building, 4th floor, Victoria, Hong 
Kong; Subscribers—Y. Thomson, 30, 
Cameron Road, top floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant; B. T. Khouw, 30, Cameron 
Road, top floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 

Ashwin and Company, (Hongkong) 
Limited—Importers, exporters, commis- 
sion agents, etc.; Nominal Capital 
HK$250,000; Registered Office, 9, Tung 
Lo Wan Road, 1st floor, Causeway Bay, 
Hong Kong; P. D. Thakkar, 9, Tung Le 
Wan Road, Ist floor, Hong Kong, Mer- 
chant; P. K. Manseta, 9. Tung Lo Wan 
Road, 1st floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


THE SHANGHAI KEDAH 
PLANTATIONS, LTD. 


At the Annual General Meeting of 
The Shanghai Kedah Plantations, Ltd., 
held in Hongkong last week, the ‘Chair- 
man in his address pointed out that the 
profit for the year, after making the 
substantial provision of Mal.$251,141 
for Malayan Income Tax, amounted to 
Mal.$620,469. <A final dividend of $1 
per share was declared making a total 
of $1.30 per share. 


In his review of the year the Chair- 
man stated that the total amount of 
Mal.$461,500 had been provided for 
Malayan Income Tax since its intro- 
duction in 1948, and this together with 
the increased scale of Export Duty & 
Cess, which came into effect Jan. 1, 
1951, accounted for a considerable 
portion of the Company’s earnings. 
The Export Duty & Cess is based upoa 
a sliding scale related to the price of 
rubber and showed a slight reduction 
in the past year’s accounts due to the 
lower average price of rubber. In the 
opinion of the Chairman, it would, 
however, be more in the interests of 
the Rubber Industry generally if a re- 
duction in costs could be effected and 
the price stabilised at a remunerative 


level, rather than have a repetition of . 


the violent fluctuations shown during 
the past two years. “It seems,’ stated 
the Chairman, “essential to the future 
welfare of the Industry that the price 
of natural rubber should bear a close 
relationship to that of its formidable 
competitor the synthetic product, which 
sells in the United States at US 23 
cents per pound. 


estimated at Mal. 


The heavy costs shown during the 


year were due to the upkeep of young 


areas and amounted to Mal. $112,660.- 


Expenditure during the current year is 
85,000 and, based on 
present costs, a urther sum of- Mal.$ 
115,000 will ‘be required to bring the 
young areas to maturity. 

a to the decline in the market 
value of the Company’s investments in 
British and Australian Government 
Loans, a transfer of $30,000 to Invest- 


ment Reserve is required to bridge the 


difference between the cost of the In- 
vestments 


now been received and 


and their present market 


FAR. EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


value.. . Since the 
ing, the Gunong Inas Estate has been 
sold and the .Gunong-Inas Rubber. Co. 
has passed into liquidation.. The profit 
derived: from the dividends already  re- 
ceived has been placed to General Re- 
serve. 


The. Company’ s War Damage Claim 
was finally assessed at Mal. $93,757 and 
dividends totalling Mal.$75,005 have 
credited to 
General Reserve. There still remains 
a sum of Mal.$13,752 due to the Com- 

any.. Security conditions in Kedah 
ave continued to be satisfactory. 


{> 
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. Ply the fo! dependable way % 
3 
on luxurious PAL DC-6and 
Garuda CONVAIR-LINER 
x Enjoy the speed, comfort and dependability of 
ef modern DC-6 and Convair Liner air travel from 
¥¢ Hong Kong to Dj akarta via Manila. 
m™ PAL DC-6: HONGKONG- MANILA 
ax Garuda Indonesian Airways Convair Liner: 
* 
K One ticket, one reservation all the way. Average 

flight time only 11 hours. 

* See your travel hire or 
* 
* 


MANILA - DJAKARTA 


PENINSULA HOTEL HONG KONG 


Convenient 3-day or 


Ltd., 
Ltd. 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. 


Cables: Ficom. 
The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by wae ak Press : 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6. 0, 0-or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 


Capital: Frs. 1,275,000,000.— 
] 

} 

) 

] 

) 


“HEAD OFFICE 
96, Boulevard Haussmann, 


PARIS. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 
EUROPE 
Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 
Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 
Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 
Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Peking 
Pondicherry - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo > 
AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Addis Ababa - Darhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 
Dire Daoua - Hodeidah 
PACIFIC 
Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


Banque de l’Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco 
Banque de |’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd. (Johannesburg 
Port Elizabeth) 


HONGKONG AGENCY 
5,. Queen’s Road, Central. 


Manager: P. DUMANT. 
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HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS. EXPORTERS. MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
SHIPPING 
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CABLES 
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| @ MERCHANTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


* 
i. 


COMPANY 


"IN APRIL 1953 
TOURIST CLASS SERVICES. 
BETWEEN 
HONGKONG & LONDON 


| 

EXECUTORS 

) 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK | 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of 


For tull“pertleulers apply to your usual Travel Agent or to 

Jardine, Matheson & Ca, Ltd. (General Agents in H.K. 
» wad China), 14-16 Pedder St, Hong Kong, Tels. 27765-6, 

and | Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon, Telephones 59161-2-3. 


HONG KONG 


‘SAVE H.K.$1,382! 


SINGLE FARE £182.0.0d. 
TRUSTEE S RETURN FARE £327-12.0d. 
FOR THE 
COLONY Operated By Argonaut Speedbird _ 
| AND THE 


ANNOUNCE THE INTRODUCTION 


B-0-A-C- THE WORLD'S POPULAR ‘ae 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION | a 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS” CORPORATI 


» 


| 
| 
SLIT Sf 
WS 
. 


| 


9 
? 
| NTT § 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK } HONG KONG, CHINA, ; 
™“BRILDIN 32 . JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
HONG KONG ‘Tea and General Merchants, 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 } 
Importers, Exporters, Shipping and GENERAL MANAGERS: | 
g t The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. ? 
| Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ships’ Paints, Provisions and Cotton Mills Limited 
Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 
| The Canton Insuran imi 
nsurance Office Limited 4 
q | British Overseas Airways Corporation 
} HEAD OFFICE: > 2 Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. ? 
7 § 4 a 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LOND C.3 % AGENTS: 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
BRANCHES: 
| | § The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
HONG KONG MANILA The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
4 ¢ § The Union Castle Mai Steamship Co., Ltd. ) 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
KOB * | 
OBE CANTON Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
OSAKA FOOCHOW Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
* Busi ¢ § Triton Insurance Co., Lid. | 
| Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
¢ § The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARIES: The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. } we 
| 
| ° 4 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


F ast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, BOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S GERTRUDE -MAERSK .... .... .... Feb. 11 


M/S TREIN MAERSK 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S TREIN MAERSK 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSK 
M/S PETER MAERSE. ...... .... ...: ... Feb. 28 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M/S AGNETE MAERSK .... .... ... .... Feb. 17 
M/S MATHILDE MAERSK .... ...... Mar. 16 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M/S EMILIE MAERSK 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 

JEBSEN & CO. 

Pedder Building. 3 Tel: 36066-9. 


— 


THE 


+ HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 
| French Bank fncitiea 5 Queen’s Road, C. 


Private Office & Shipping Department. 5th floor, Room 76 


Telephones : 32369 (Private Office) 
38661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable 


-“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED > 
NEW BOE 
BRANCHES @ TOKYO “SYDNEY” 
AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 


Correspondents at 


LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
BOMBAY, etc. 


M anagers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 


Shipping Agents: 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Ltp. 
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